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The Mataal Life Insarance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - - - - : - President 


Statement for the Year Ending December 31, 1898 


BEDI 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


-—— 


INCOME 
$55,006 629 43 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by Death ... .. . . . $13,265,908 00 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, tc. s 141,485,751 35 
$35,245,038 88 
ASSETS 

United States Bonds and other Securities. . . . . . . $160,956,141 33 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage. ..... . 68,503,580 90 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities. . . . 9,396,619 00 

Real Estate appraised by Insurance Superint evldents at 
£$23,534,826 88; Book Value ........... 20,604,649 61 

¢ 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies... . . 11,621,377 36 
a Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, etc... . 6,434,957 16 
$277.517,325 36 
LIABILITIES 

$277.517.325 36 
Insurance and Annuities in Force .... >... . . $971,7I1.997 79 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same 
to be correct; liabilities ealculated by the Insurance Department. 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor. 


From the Divisible Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager F. LLoyn, 2d Vice-President 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer EmMorRY McC.iintock, Actuary 


A. B. FORBES & SON, - ° Mutual Life Building 
222 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Overland Monthly 


VoL. XXXIV 


October, 1899 


No. 202 


OCEAN TRAGEDIES ON THE NORTHWEST COAST 


By JAMES G. McCURDY 


VER since man fashioned his first 
kK rude craft and launched forth upon 

the deep, old Ocean has been taking 
a heavy toll from the hardy adventurers 
who ply upon his bosom. The North Pa- 
cific Ocean, despite its seductive name, has 
been no exception to the rule. Upon its 
waters every act in the great drama of 
ihe sea has been presented, from the over- 
turning of the fisherman’s dory to the 
casting away of huge steamships. <A 
glance at the wreck ch»rt will show in a 


graphic manner the disasters that have 


occurred along the Northwest Coast. The 
map is far from complete, but it gives an 
idea of how many vessels lie buried in the 
marine cemeteries off the coast. 


Strange to say, the first two disasters ofeavé "4477 


note happening to ships in these waters 
were not caused by the elements, although 
they finished the ruin otherwise begun. 
In March, 1803, the American ship Bos- 
ton arrived at Nootka, a trading-point 
on the west side of Vancouver Island. The 
ship came via Hull, England, with a cargo 
of blankets, razors, beads, mirrors, musk- 
ets, rum, and whatever else might tempt 
the savage and induce him to part with 
his furs. The vessel was in command of 
Captain John Slater, and carried a crew 
of twenty-six men. 

Bartering commenced at once with the 
eager Indians, and the best of feelings ap- 
peared to exist. Captain Slater presented 
Marquinna, the Indian chief, with a fine 
shot-gun. Just before the Boston sailed, 
the chief brought back the gun with one of 
the locks broken, and said it was “no 
good.” The captain was offended at the 
seeming ingratitude of the chief and 


called him a liar. The chief understood 
enough of English to know the meaning 
of the captain’s insulting term, and went 
ashore in a bad humor. The outcome of 
the matter was that the Indians, under the 
leadership of the old chief, took the ship 
by surprise and killed every one on board 
except Jewett the armorer and Thompson 
the sailmaker. ‘These two escaped death 
at the first onslaught, and proved so use- 
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ful to the savages that they were per- 
mitted to live. 

The Boston ran ashore and was looted 
by the Indians, but before the pillage was 
complete the vessel was accidentally set on 
fire and burned. After remaining cap- 
tives three years, Jewett and Thompson 
were rescued by Captain Samuel Hill, of 
the brig Lydia of Boston. A considerable 
part of the Boston’s cargo (which had 
been secreted by the chief) was recovered 
by Captain Hill and restored to the owners 
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Chief Nookomis about the price of an ot- 
ter skin, which ended in the chief being 
put off the vessel rather forcibly. 

The old chief took terrible revenge. 
Next morning the officer on watch allowed 
a large number of savages on board, they 
appearing eager to trade. Captain 
Thorne came on deck, and becoming 
alarmed at the insolent manner of the In- 
dians, ordered the decks cleared and the 
vessel made ready for sea. ‘The savages 
had come aboard prepared for war, and as 
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Message Received from Chief Officer Patterson of the Pelican 


in Boston. Jewett wrote an extremely in- 
teresting account of his adventures among 


the savages. 


The loss of the Tonquin, John Jacob 
Astor’s trading-ship, was brought about 
by somewhat similar circumstances. This 
vessel, commanded by Captain Jonathan 
Thorne, arrived at Astoria from New 
York in March, 1811. After discharging 
a portion of her cargo, the T’onquin sailed 
to the North on a trading-trip. The cap- 
tain was not cut out for an Indian, trader, 
and it was due to his hasty temper that a 
quarrel with the Indians took place, which 
ended in a horrible tragedv. A misunder- 
standing arose between the captain and 


Captain Thorne gave his command, knives 
and war-clubs brandished on every side. 
Taken by surprise, the helpless crew feli 
victims to the fury of the Indians. Cap- 
tain Thorne defended himself with great 
valor, but was finally overpowered and 
butchered. Four of the men in the rig- 
ging succeeded in reaching the cabin, 
where they found Mr. Lewis, the ship's 
clerk, desperately wounded. They opened 
fire through the cabin window, and drove 
the redskins from the deck. 

During the night the four sailors took 
to the longboat, hoping to coast back to 
Astoria. Mr. Lewis refused to accompany 
them, owing to his injuries, and being de- 
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termined upon avenging the death of his 
comrades, On the following morning he 
invited a large number of prowling 
savages aboard and then disappeared. The 
savages were busy looting the ship in great 
glee, when a tremendous explosion took 
place. Mr. Lewis had blown the ship up 
with gunpowder, and over one hundred 
natives were killed outright, Lewis him- 
self perishing. 

The four sailors were unable to get out- 
side the bay on account of the current, 


‘ 
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head wind and carried away her foretop- 
mast, whereupon her captain determined 
to return to the river. She was leaking 
badly and her grain cargo had choked the 
pumps, allowing the water to gain at 

tremendous rate. She was brought back 


over the bar with great difficulty, Pilot 
Flavel of Astoria taking her in. Becom- 


ing unmanageable on account of the water 
in her hold, she was beached on Clatsop 


Spit, the waves making a clean breach 
over her. Before long she began to go to 
: 


Disabled Steamer Corona— Ran on an Alaskan reet 


and were captured and tortured to death 
by the infuriated savages. The news of 
the disaster was carried to Astoria by the 
Indian interpreter accompanying the ex- 
pedition. Washington Irving, in his de- 
lightful book, “ Astoria,” has given a vivid 
account of the fate of the Tonquin and 
her crew. 

The first steamship wreck of import- 
ance upon the Northwest Coast took place 
in 1852, when the General Warren went 
on Clatsop Spit, at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River. She was en route from 
Portland to San Francisco, and passed 
out January 28th, in charge of Captain 
Thompson. She encountered a_ strong 


caping 


pieces, whereupon it was determined to 
launch a boat and seek assistance. 

Captain Flavel took charge of the boat, 
ten men volunteering to go with him. By 
the merest chance the boat cleared the 
wreck, and reached Astoria. A whaleboat 
from the bark George and Martha at once 
started for the scene of the disaster, but 
upon reaching the spot where the General 
Warren had been beached, not a trace re- 
mained of the unfortunate vessel. Forty 
persons. perished in the disaster, none es- 
save those who had gone in the 
boat. General J. G. Wall, now living in 
Alameda, is the only living survivor of the 
ill-fated steamer. 
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Steamship G/enog/e After Her Collision with the Ci/y of Aingston — Portions of the 
Aingston's pilothouse are hanging upon the G/enog/e’s bow 
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Ocean Tragedies on 


The General Warren was one of a num- 
ber of rotten old tubs that had come 
around from the East during the gold ex- 
citement in California. She should have 
been condemned long before she brought 
her passengers and crew to such an un- 
timely end. 

The General Warren disaster was fol- 
lowed by the loss of the steamer North- 
erner in 1860, by which thirty-eight 
persons lost their lives. She left San 
Francisco, bound north, on January 4th, 
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others under his care. Mrs. D. C. H. 


Rothschild, now residing at Port Town- 
send, Wash., is one of the few survivors 
of the Northerner wreck still living. 
Overloading has sent many a good ves- 
sel to the bottom, the loss of the steamer 
Brother Jonathan being in a large meas- 
ure due to this dangerous practice. ‘This 
steamer was a large side-wheel vessel, built 
in New York in 1852, and came to 
the Pacific Coast shortly after her comple- 
tion. She was a money-maker, and s0 


pe 


Steamship Oregon Ashore at Alaska 


and the next day ran on a reef near Cape 
Mendocino, which caused her to leak in an 
alarming manner. She was beached as 
soon as possible, but such a tremendous 
sea was running that only a portion of 
those aboard were able to reach land. ‘The 
officers and crew exhibited great heroism, 
and many lives were saved by the efforts of 
First Officer French, who returned to the 
ship for a second boat-load, after success- 
fully making one trip to shore. This gal- 
lant officer lost his life in the second 
attempt, a heroic sacrifice for the sake of 


much freight awaited her every trip that 
she was sent out overloaded time and 
again, in spite of the remonstrances of her 
captain, Samuel J. De Wolf. July 28, 
1865, she went paddling out of San Fran- 
cisco Harbor, no one dreaming that she 
would never be seen again. She ran into a 
strong head wind and high sea, but fought 
her way along until off Crescent City, the 


gale increasing and the vessel laboring 


heavily in the rough sea. Captain De 
Wolf thought it best to make for Cres- 
cent City, sixteen miles away. The boat 
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was brought about and headed for that 
point, when after making about six miles, 
she brought up with a startling crash upon 
a sunken reef. As she swung around, her 
hull opened, and the foremast went 
through the bottom, the yards resting 
across the deck. The only salvation was to 
take to the boats. Two attempts were fail- 
ures, the boats being swamped as they 
were launched. The third, however, got 
clear of the vessel. This boat carried nine- 
teen persons, and miraculously reached 
Crescent City in this overloaded condition. 
These few were the only survivors out of 
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efforts have been made to find the resting- 
place of the lost vessel in order to recover 
the supposed wealth, but so far all at- 
tempts have come to naught. 

The most terrible marine disaster that 
has ever visited the Pacific Coast occurred 
in 1875, when the steamship Pacific went 
down off Cape Flattery, carrying with her 
to death over two hundred and fifty per- 
sons. This calamity left such an impres- 
sion upon the hearts of the people, that 
every detail of that mournful affair re- 
mains fresh in their memories to-day. It 
is therefore necessary to give but a mere 
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Old Bark Canada Ashore at Skaguay — Was a total wreck 


nearly two hundred aboard the ill-starred 
steamer. The  passenger-list included 
many prominent people, and all met death 
with a heroism seldom equaled. The 
wife of Brigadier-General Wright had en- 
tered the boat which safely reached land, 
but finding that her husband would not 
follow, she returned to the steamer, and 
both met death together. 

As the brother Jonathan had quite a 
sum of money aboard to pay off troops in 
the Northwest, stories readily found cred- 
ence that she was carrying an immense 
amount of treasure when wrecked. Many 


outline of the disaster, for the benefit of 
the younger generation. 

The Pacific, rotten to the core, and a 
lasting reflection upon the inspectors who 
allowed her to continue in service, steamed 
laboriously out of Victoria harbor, No- 
vember 4, 1875, for San Francisco, her 
hold full of freight and her decks black 
with passengers. She was under com- 
mand of Captain Jefferson D. Howell, an 
experienced mariner. She had _ hardly 
reached the open ocean when she ran into 
the ship Orpheus. Tlad she been a stanch 
steamer, she would have cut through the 
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Orpheus like a knife; being old and rotten, 
her hull opened under the force of the 
collision, and she went down like a stone. 

Out of all that gay company that had 
left Victoria a few hours before, only two 
were rescued, H. F. Jelley and Neil Hen- 
ley, who were picked up after floating for 
many hours on pieces of wreckage. Cap- 
tain Sawyer of the Orpheus has been 
severely censured for not standing by the 
Pacific to save life, but he stated before the 
court of inquiry that he never dreamed 
that the Pacific would sustain serious in- 
jury by running into his ship. Naturally 
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thirty men. She ran into rough weather 
from the start, and soon her house began 
to work loose, letting in the water badly. 
The storm increased in violence, and a 
mountainous sea was soon running. The 
upper works of the unfortunate steamer 
began to break up, and the water poured 
in to such an extent that the fires were put 
out. Several boats were launched and 
manned, Captain R. E. Howe and a por- 
tion of the crew staying by the vessel. Be- 
fore long the Alaskan gave a lureh and 
went down, Captain Howe and _ several 
others keepmg afloat on bits of wreckage. 


Ship A/alanta— Photo taken off Cape Flattery 48 hours before the vessel became a total wreck 


cnough, he thoucht his vessel would be the 
one to suffer most by the collision. Be- 
vond a doubt some one blundered, and as 
a consequence nearly three hundred lives 
were sacrificed. ‘To this day the mention 
of the steamer Pacific sends a chill to the 
heart of every one who has heard the story 
of this the greatest disaster that ever hap- 
pened to one of the Pacific Coast fleet. 

A fine vessel was lost to the Northwest 
when the Alaskan foundered off Cape 
slanco in May, 1889. ‘This handsome 
side-wheeler left Portland to dry-dock at 
San Francisco, and carried a crew of over 


Hours afterward they were picked up, 
more dead than alive, by the tug Vugr- 
lant and made comfortable. One _ boat, 
containing ten men, reached shore, the 
rest of the crew finding a watery grave. 

Away back in 1852 the bark Lord 
Raglan sailed out of Puget Sound and 
was never heard from again, an example 
that has been followed with distressing 
frequency. In 1894 three of these “ mys- 
terious disappearances ” took place on the 
coast, and out of eighty-two persons 
aboard these vessels, net one was spared 
to tell the sad story of their fate. 
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The American ship Ivanhoe, the first 
of the trio, left Seattle in the fall, with a 
full cargo of coal, for San Francisco. Be- 
sides her crew of twenty-one men she car- 
ried three passengers, one of whom, Mr. 
F. J. Grant, was editor and part owner of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. After be- 
ing cast off by the tug Tyee at Cape Fiat-- 
tery, she was never seen again. One of 
her life buoys was picked up in Barclay 
Sound, and her name-board was dis- 
covered sticking in the sand at Willipa 
Bay. These were the only tidings ever re- 
ceived from the missing vessel. 

Early in December, 1894, the colliers 
Montserrat and Keweenaw left Nanaimo, 
B. C., loaded with coal for San Francisco. 
The former carried a crew of twenty-six 
men, the latter thirty-two. They passed 
out of the Strait of Fuca together, the 
watchman at Tatoosh Light watching 
them as they went steaming 


Away to the west, 
Away to the west as the sun went down. 


That was the last ever seen of them by 
mortal eyes. A terrific gale came on, and 
it is supposed the colliers foundered, as 
they were both overloaded. In February, 
1895, the medicine-chest of the Montserrat 
was found on one of the Northern islands, 
while in May the name-boards of the lost 
colliers were found nailed to the walls of 
an Indian hut at Queen Charlotte's 
Island. ‘These tokens were the only ones 
cast up by the sea to give an inkling of the 
sad fate of the ill-starred steamers. 

Dangerous as overloading is, to run 
across the ocean in ballast is nearly as bad. 
The vessels are high out of water, and be- 
sides being cranky, present a greater sur- 
face to the wind. Many a stanch vessel, 
running light, has demonstrated the dan- 
ger of lack of sufficient ballast, by “ turn- 
ing turtle ” with disastrous results. 

In the fall of 1896 the handsome 
schooner Aida, a four-master, under com- 
mand of Captain Anderson, left Puget 
Sound for China, lumber laden. The cap- 
tain had his little boy with him, and made 
a quick trip across. In December the ves- 
sel started back to the Sound, where a 
wife and family awaited the captain’s 
home-coming. ‘To this day never a word 
has been received of the Aida or her un- 
fortunate crew. It is thought the vessel 
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ran into a typhoon and capsized, as she 
was running light, all on board perishing. 

Some have held that a vessel carrying 
lumber could not sink, but the fate of the 
steamer Pelican has proved the fallacy of 
this idea. This steamship sailed out of 
Puget Sound in the fall of 1897 for China 
with a cargo of railroad-ties. Heavy 
weather came on, but no one dreamed that 
anything serious could happen to the 
stanch steamship. Time went on, and she 
did not reach her destination. Months 
rolled away and she was posted as “ miss- 
ing,” when a message signed by the chief 
officer, M. T. Patterson, was found in a 
bottle upon the shores of Portage Bay, 
Alaska, on May, 1899. 

The message, creased and stained, was 
forwarded to Mrs. Patterson at Port 
‘Townsend, and she at once pronounced it 
genuine. A photographic copy of the 
message, taken by the writer, is given 
herewith. The proximity of the vessel to 
the Aleutian Islands at the time the mes- 
sage was thrown overboard, has led to the 
hope that the crew of the Pelican may 
have reached shore and are still alive. The 


Government has instructed the revenue 


cutters now cruising in Alaska waters to 
closely examine the islands in that vicin- 
ity for traces of the missing crew. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that the search will 
result in the finding of the castaways, alive 
and well. 

Fogs are one of the greatest dangers 
that menace shipping, and in spite of all 
diligence, accidents will occur in thick 
weather. Collisions, strandings, and mis- 
haps innumerable take place, while many 
a fine vessel meets her final doom from 
this cause alone. One of the latest mis- 


haps due to fog was the sinking of the 


steamer City of Kingston by the Northern 
Pacific steamer Glenogle in Tacoma Har- 
bor, in May, 1899. The Glenogle popped 
out of the morning mist and cut the sur- 
prised Kingston nearly in two. Although 
there was a large number of passengers 
aboard the Kingston, and her hull sank 
almost immediately, not a person was 
drowned or even seriously injured. ‘The 
Glenogle was cut about the bow, but a day 
or two in dock put her in shape again. 

It is to be deeply regretted that vessels 
are lost through lack of vigilance. In 1886. 
the fine American ship John Rosenfeld 
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was towed upon a reef in the Gulf of Geor- 
gia and never floated again. The Blair- 
more capsized in San Francisco Bay 
while at dock, drowning six of her crew. 
The four-masted ship Andelana toppled 
over and sank while lying without ballast 
in Tacoma Harbor a few months ago, and 
her. entire crew of nineteen men went 
down with her. These disasters, and 
many more of a similar nature, could 
easily have been avoided had ordinary pre- 
cautions been exercised. 

The Alaska rush brought many old 


up, not a soul surviving to give the de- 
tails of her loss. 

Thirty-four persons out of sixty lost 
their lives by the foundering of the 
schooner Jane Gray, off Vancouver Island 
in May, 1899. A violent storm sent the 
schooner to the bottom, and there not be- 
ing enough boats, a large portion of those 
aboard perished. 

Some of the old reliables came limping 
back to the Sound after a too close ac- 
quaintance with Alaska reefs—the Coro- 
na, Topeka, Oregon, Cottage City, Hum- 


German Ship /otrimpos Stranded on North Beach, Wash.—Became a total loss 


crafts out of the “ Bone Yard,” which 
after being treated to a coat of paint and 
a new name were sent forth upon the 
dangerous Northern routes. Even stanch 
vessels were continually overloaded with 
freight and passengers. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that a number came to 
grief. 

The worst disaster on the Alaska run 
was the loss of the steamer Clara Nevada. 
She was bound north from Seattle with 
fifty-six persons aboard. When near Shel- 
ter Island she either foundered or blew 


boldt and Dirigo being among. the 
number. The old bark Canada, after sur- 
viving the storms of years, went ashore at 
Skagway and gave up the ghost, for- 
tunately all the crew escaping. 

In a great many cases of shipwreck 
along the coast, the life-saving crews have 
rendered valuable aid and have shown 
great heroism in the saving of life and 
property. The trouble has been that too 
few of these great aids for shipwrecked 
mariners have been established on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Out of two hundred and 
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ninety-nine stations but fourteen are lo- 
cated upon the Western Coast. 

When the steamer Arago sank in Coos 
Bay in October, 1896, the life-savers had 
a chance to show their mettle, and nobly 
acquitted themselves. The steamer struck 
the jetty and in five minutes went down, 
leaving her masts sticking above water. It 
was very rough, and a portion of those 
aboard the unfortunate craft were swept 
away and drowned. A number took refuge 
in the rigging, and to rescue these the life- 
boat put out in a tremendous sea and hap- 
pily were able to bring them safely to land. 
Thirteen out of thirty-two persons were 
drowned, but had not the life-savers put 
forth, the loss would have been much 
greater. 

The river bars along the coast have 
been responsible for the loss of many a 
vessel ; Humboldt, Coos Bay, Coquille and 
Columbia River bars counting their vic- 
tims by the dozens. The latest addition to 
the list of bar-wrecked vessels was the 
steamer Chilkat. This vessel, while cross- 
ing Humboldt bar April 4, 1899, capsized 
and sank. ‘Those aboard had but little 
chance for their lives, and it was only 
after a terrible struggle with the waves 
that any reached shore. Eleven lives 
were lost in this disaster. The Chilkat 
was a top-heavy craft and seemed to be 
under a “ hoodoo,” as she was always hav- 
ing trouble. 

When the British ship Atalanta cast 
off from the tugboat Sea Lion at Cape 
Flattery, November, 1898, no one dreamed 
that within forty-eight hours she would be 
a dreary wreck. <As she was flying down 
the Oregon coast, she ran across a reef 
near Alsea Bay, with such force that 
her masts went by the board, and she at 
once began to go to pieces. Only three out 
of the crew of twenty reached shore. The 
Atalanta was a trim-looking ship and 
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when wrecked was bound for Cape Town 
with a wheat cargo valued at near one 
hundred thousand dollars on board. It is 
said the vessel was racing, and was far 
out of her course when she met disaster. 
If so, the captain paid dearly for his folly, 
for he was among those who perished. 
Seldom have wrecks received the atten- 
tion that fell to the lot of the ships Glen- 
morag and Potrimpos, which went ashore 
on the beach north of the Columbia River 
several years ago. ‘They were compara- 
tively uninjured, but positively refused to 
be put back into their natural element, 
and have proved one of the greatest ac- 
tractions along the beach. ‘They have 
been bombarded by camera artists and 
space writers innumerable, and have been 
gazed at by thousands. ‘They are now be- 
ing torn to pieces by the junk man, cer- 
tainly a lamentable fate for gallant ships. 
It would be glorious if man, with his 
skill and inventiveness, could devise some 
plan that would do away with shipwreck 
and loss of life upon the high seas. While 
this end will probably never be attained, 
it is certain that if the safeguards already 
known to navigation were universally em- 
ployed, marine disasters would be greatly 
decreased in number. Why these precau- 
tions are so often neglected is a source of 
wonderment to the uninitiated. Rules re- 


garding water-tight compartments are 


disregarded ; vessels that have waxed old 
and rotten are allowed to continue in ser- 
vice; vessels continually carry more pas- 
sengers than the number allotted to them; 
life-rafts and boats are often woefully in- 
sufficient ; and skippers are accustomed to 
plow along in all kinds of weather at full 
speed. It is a duty to humanity that those 
having these matters in hand should en- 
force every regulation looking toward thie 
safety of those who “ Go down to the sea 
in ships.” 
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THE GREAT SANITARY WATERWAY OF CHICAGO 


By CHARLES S. RADDIN 


HE character and conditions of the 
water supply have much to do with 
the building up of a metropolis. 
The development of cities is feasible only 
in proportion to their ability to secure and 
maintain the necessary supply of water. 
Hence the phenomenal growth of Chicago 
has been conditioned primarily upon the 
fact of its proximity to the exhaustless 
waters of Lake Michigan. In this respect 
Chicago enjoys a unique advantage among 
the great cities of the world, having at 
its doors thé blue’ waters of the lake, 
priceless alike for home use and for the 
purposes of commerce. 

Many of the great engineering achieve- 
ments of both ancient and modern times 
have been accomplished in the endeavor to 
surmount obstacles that blocked the way 
to Neptune’s resources. Rome brought 
her water thirty-five miles, from the 


Sabine Hills by the Agua Claudia, and 


sixty-two miles, from the Anio by the 
Anio Novus. The hills of Hymettus, Pen- 
tilicus, and Parnes sent their floods io 
Athens by a path cut for a large part of 
the distance through the solid rock. 

The clear waters of Loch Katrine, 
sparkling among the Scottish Highlands, 
have cost the people of Glasgow over ten 
millions of dollars: while London, ob- 
taining her supply in equal parts from the 
Thames and from small streams and 
springs, will soon be compelled to expend 
an estimated sum of sixty-five millions to 
provide for her increasing population. 

Paris, depending on the Seine, the 
Marne, and the Oureq canal, for her gen- 
eral requirements, must look to the ar- 
tesian wells and-springs for water suited 
to domestic purposes. While the melting 
snows of the Alps flow through forty-five 
tunnels and by aqueduets over many val- 
leys in order to refresh the people of Mar- 
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seilles, Versailles, ninety-eight miles dis- 
tant from her reservoirs, Vienna, sepa- 
rated fifty-six miles from the Stygian 
Alps, and Constantinople, fifteen miles 
from the valley of the Belgrade, have ali 
expended enormous treasure, and eveil 
sacrificed many lives, in their b cee for 
pure water. 

In our own country it has cost Boston 
ten millions of dollars to bring water 
twenty miles from Lake Cochituate. New 
York City gave thirty millions to lay trib- 
ute to the small streams and artificiai 
lakes forty miles away; and Philadelphia 


will be as indissolubly associated with the 
Chicago Drainage Canal as with the towns 
and cities named for them, by which the 
blue waters of the lake will flow in health- 
giving streams, on the completion of the 
great work. 

The first organized efforts to explore the 
interior of this Western country were 
made by La Salle, in his expedition organ- 
ized with the idea of finding the mouth of 
the Mississippi River in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; Jean Nicolet, who, paddling his 
canoe from the Georgian Bay through the 
Straits of Mackinaw, discovered Lake 


Earth and Rock Cut— Cable Hoist 


contemplates the expenditure of over 
twenty millions of dollars to avoid the poi- 
luted waters of the Schuylkill River. 
Although Chicago has the lake at her 
very portals, it has become necessary to 
carefully protect the water supply against 
the sewage of the city. In the accomplish- 
ment of this design, a part of the great 
waterway has been constructed, a work 
which the first pioneers of the Western 
country foresaw would some day be un- 
dertaken. The names of Joliet, the soldier 
and pioneer ; La Salle, the chevalier; Hen- 
nepin and Marquette, the zealous priests, 


Michigan; and Joliet, sent out by Talon 
und Frontenac. The results of these ex- 
peditions were the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Illinois, and the Desplaines 
rivers, and the site of the future city of 
Chicago. Joliet, however, is rightfully 
styled the Columbus of this portion of the 
Western world. His companion, Mar- 
quette, writes in his journal, December 
14, 1674: “ Being cabined near the port- 
age, two leagues up the river, we resolved 
to winter there.” Marquette called the 
Chicago River Portage River, and the 
portage where he camped was at the spot 
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now known as Summit, situated on the  oneer priest, composed as it is of stones—- 
line of the canal. In memory of this land- huge glacial bowlders—hewn by the hand 
ing of Marquette the Chicago & Alton of the Almighty and brought thither by 
Railroad has erected a monument at Sum-_ the great Ice King, whose Titanic foot- 
mit, a fitting memorial for the bold pi- prints are still visible in the adjacent rock. 
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_Joliet’s voice was the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness with the first sug- 
gestion of a restored waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi River. 
Father Dablon, in a letter dated August 
1, 1674, reports what Joliet had said :— 

We can quite easily go to Florida in boats 
aud by a very good navigation. There would 
be but one canal to make, by cutting only 
one half a league of prairie, to pass from 
the Lake of the Illinois into St. Louis River. 
The route to be taken is this: The bark 
should be built on Lake Erie which is near 

ake Ontario; it would pass easily from 
Lake Erie to Lake Huron, from which it 
would enter the Lake of the Illinois. At the 
extremity of this lake would be the cut 
or canal, of which I have spoken, to have a 
passage to St. Louis River, which empties 
into the Mississippi River. 


With the building up of the country 
and the coming of prosperity, many, dur- 
ing the early part of the present century, 
saw the importance of such a waterway. 
On April 6, 1808, Albert Gallatin, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, emphasized, in his 
report to the Senate on roads and canals, 
the importance of such a channel. Mr. 
Gallatin placed the estimated cost of such 
a canal at $16,600,000, and recommended 
the Government to undertake its con- 
struction, defraying the expenses by the 
sale of a part of the Government lands. 
In 1816, the St. Louis Hngutrer said of 
this canal :— 

They will see in it the gate which is to 
open the northern seas into the Valley of 
the Mississippi and which is to connect New 
York and New Orleans by a water-line which 


the combined navies of the world cannot 
cut off. 


And again, C. F. Hoffman, editor of 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, wrote under 
date of January 10, 1834 :— 

This canal is the only remaining link want- 


ing to complete the most stupendous chain 
of inland communication in the world. 


Nothing practical materialized from ail 
the talk in and out of the Senate, until, 
by a treaty with the Indians, a strip of 
land was acquired twenty miles wide and 
extending through the Desplaines and II- 


linois valleys from Chicago to Ottawa.- 


This territory embraced 9,911,411 acres, 
and included the present site of Chicago. 
For this, the Indians received “a con- 
siderable quantity of merchandise.” 
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On March 30, 1822, the Government 
authorized the state of Illinois to open a 
canal through the public lands, but appro- 
priated no money for the purpose. It was 
under a modified form of this law that 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal was 
finally completed, the expenses being pro- 
vided for by converting the school lands 
into a fund and using the tolls from the 
canal for the support of the schools. Dur- 
ing these years Chicago had been going 
forward with rapid strides, and as the 
population increased, the pure water of the 
lake became more and more contaminated 
by the sewage that was poured into the 
river. So vital did the question of the 
disposition of the sewage become that the 
matter was finally taken up by the Citi- 
zens’ Association, which accomplished 
much in quickening public sentiment. 
This agitation finally crystallized into a 
bill passed by the Legislature on April 11, 
1889, creating the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict, and the channel, talked of two hun- 
dred years before by the far-seeing French- 
man, was now to become a reality. The 
first contracts for excavation were 
awarded July 13, 1892. On the 3d of 
September in the same year the formal 
ceremonies were held to inaugurate the 
work, and the first shovelful of earth was 
lifted from the rocky divide from which 
the country slopes southward sixteen hun- 
dred miles to the Gulf of Mexico and 
eighteen hundred miles northeasterly to 
the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. 

The mission of the sanitary district, as 
set forth on this occasion,— 


Is on the one hand to lead the blue waters 
in cleansing rivers through the city and to 
gather them in the main outlet in volumes 
beyond offense to any citizen; on the other 
hand, a stretch of two hundred and ninety- 
four miles to the Mississippi for commerce. 

, To-day we cut the Chicago Divide 
for an urgent sanitary need, and we set the 
gauge which shall govern the waterway of 
a continent. 


Before entering upon a description of 
the great channel, a word concerning the 
geological features of the country through 
which it passes may be of interest. 
The Chicago River, with its two odorif- 
erous branches, is the remnant of a 
great outlet from the lake to the westward, 
which once discharged into the Missis- 
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sippi River. As the lakes receded, a ridge 
of limestone nearly parallel with the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, and at a dis- 
tance of from twelve to fifteen miles from 
it, rose above the surface, creating the 
watershed which separates the basins of 


the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. ° 


This Niagara limestone is the rock under- 
lying the entire section of the country. 
Upon it rests the blue clay, having 
an average thickness of one hundred feet, 
while on top is a layer of vegetable 
mold. At one time, the lake extended 
to the limestone divide, but as it re- 
ceded, shore-lines of sand and gravel— 
some over thirty miles in length—were 
formed across the basin. Ponds and lakes 
occurred between these ridges, supporting 
a luxuriant vegetation, which in decaying 
formed the mold. 

Like the Baltic in Europe, the Great 
Lakes were once an-arm_of the sea, and 
certain salt-water plants, like the saltwert 
and the beach pea and plum, found along 
the shores, together with the salt-water 
limnea, still obtained from the lake bed, 
bear witness to an earlier saline flora and 
fauna. The great convulsions of nature, 
during the formative stages, left Lake 
Michigan in a depression of its own, al- 
though its surface was at that time much 
higher than now. This is shown by shells 
and tree-trunks found in the sand and 
clay at much higher levels than are now 
reached by the lake. Some of the trunks 
are forms unknown to this vicinity, and 
are found massed together like driftwood 
on the shore. 

The ice-caps or glaciers which many 
thousands of years ago covered the north- 
ern part of the hemisphere, had a thick- 
ness of from one-half a mile to a mile, 
and fitted the depressions in the valleys of 
the lake. They came bringing coarse 
stones of various sizes, some weighing 
one hundred tons, plowing deep furrows 
in the surface of the bedrock and grind- 
ing it into sand, coarse and fine, which 
with the bowlders is strewn promiscuously 
along its path. In this way also was built 
up the barrier at Summit upon which 
Marquette landed. After the ice-sheet 
had withdrawn, the waters settled into 
their individual basins, but soon burst a 
passage through the St. Lawrence to the 
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Atlantic. Similarly, the barrier west of 
Lake Michigan gave way and a crevasse 
was opened in the limestone rock to a 
depth of two hundred feet, which for ages 
gave egress to the waters of the lake by 
way of the Mississippi River into the Gulf 
of Mexico. This rushing flood hewed out 
of the rock a passage from one to two 
miles in width for a distance of over 
twenty miles, which, beginning at Sum- 
mit, eleven miles west of the lake, ends at 
Lockport, twenty miles farther to the 
south and west. And now comes man, at 
the close of the nineteenth century, and 
with his iron rod, like Moses, strikes the 
rock, and the waters gush forth flowing 
again through their ancient outlet. When 
once the flood is loosed, it will flow on 
forever, a more lasting monument to the 
skill and industry of mankind than his 
proudest temples or greatest triumphs in 
brick and stone. ‘\'‘hese will have crumbled 
into dust or hidden themselves in sinuous 
lines beneath the sod, like the earthworks 
of the past, but the blue waters of the 
lake, rejoicine in their old highway re- 
gained, will forever sweep on, digging 
deeper and deeper into the bosom of 
Mother Earth. 

The river flowing through the Des- 
plaines Valley presented the first problein 
to be solved, and the engineers of the san- 
itary district found it necessary to con- 
struct about thirteen miles of new river 
channel and nineteen miles of levee in or- 
der to divorce the waters of the Desplaines 
watershed from the canal. This was ac- 
complished by the outlay of about $1,100,- 
000. This River Diversion Channel, as it 
is called, is two hundred feet wide at the 
bottom and is provided at its head with 
a safety-valve in the form of a spill-way, 
which consists of a concrete dam capped 
with cut stone and with wings faced with 
masonry. It is three hundred and ninety- 
seven feet long. 

The prism of the canal is larger than 
any previously constructed. The chan- 
nel extends from a juncture with the Chi- 
cago River, twenty-eight miles to a point 
near Lockport, where it is discharged 
through controlling works constructed 
to regulate the flow. The width of the 
rock-cut is one hundred and sixty feet at 
the bottom and one hundred and sixty-two 
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feet at the surface, while in earth-cuttings 
the bottom width is two hundred and two 
feet and three hundred feet at the flow- 
line. The depth of the channel is from 
thirty to thirty-five feet. The require- 
ments set forth by the Legislature stipu- 
late that the capacity shall be sufficient to 
pass ten thousand cubic feet of water per 
second at all times; the rate of dilution to 
be maintained on the basis of twenty thou- 
sand cubic feet per minute for each hun- 
dred thousand of population. To exca- 
vate the main and diversion channel 
12,330,594 cubic yards of rock and 27,- 
642,168 cubic yards of earth were re- 
moved, which form high spoil-banks on 
either side, giving quite a mountainous 
aspect to the scenery. ‘The rock, when 
broken up, expands about eighty per cent., 
and if the whole volume of rock and earth 
excavated were deposited in forty feet of 
water in Lake Michigan, it would make 
an island one mile square, with its surface 
eight feet above the water-line. Part of 
the rock has been utilized in building up 
the retaining walls, and large quantities 
are being used for crushed stone and con- 
struction. The dip of the channel is one 
and three eighths inches per mile in the 
earth-cut and two and three quarters in 
the rock, which provides for a current of 
three miles per hour. 

At the present time, the channel is 
practically completed, with the exception 
of work now being done at the terminus 
at Joliet. As yet, no steps have been 
taken by the Government toward assum- 
ing control of the canal, but it is supposed 
that such an undertaking, costing as it 
will, twenty-nine millions of dollars, and 
offering such an to naviga- 
tion, will not be overlooked by the author- 
ities at Washington. 

The cutting of the canal has developed 
many new mechanical devices and brought 
out improvements on the old ones. 
Among these is the channeling machine 
by which the sides of the rock-cut are chis- 
eled out smooth in advance of the blasting. 
These giant planers work by steam upon 
a track laid along the margin of the chan- 
nel. The machine is provided with a long, 
heavy chisel, shaped at the end like the let- 
ter Z, and cuts a groove in the limestone 
about three inches wide, and as deep as 
needed. This method gives a smooth wall 
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and prevents injury that would result 
from blasting. After the walls have been 
cut down in this manner, holes are bored 
across the channel to the same depth, by 
steam or compressed-air drills and after 
being charged with dynamite, are fired by 
electricity. These explosions are on a 
grand scale, fragments of the rock often 
being thrown to a distance of a half-mile 
or more, making it exceedingly gre 
to the spectator. ‘The debris is handle 
by the cantilever anl cable hoists, which 
are constructed on a mammoth scale. The 
former is essentially a bridge spanning 
the channel, with cantilever arms project- 
ing far enough beyond the edges to over- 
hang the spoil-banks. It is six hundred 
and forty feet from end to end, and is 
moved along on tracks parallel with the 
channel. The hoist is capable of handling 
five hundred cubic yards per hour. 
Other methods used consist of specially 
constructed cars, which after being loaded 
by monster steam-shovels, are hauled by 
cables to the surface, where they are auto- 
matically dumped. On some sections the 
material is taken from the steam-shovel 
by a pneumatic dumping apparatus oper- 
ated from the locomotive, after the man- 
ner of air-brakes. Hydraulic dredges are 
employed along the earth-cuts, each hav- 
ing a capacity of twenty-five hundred 
cubic yards in ten hours. 

The expense of the work or the canal 
is provided for by special legislation au- 
thorizing a tax of one half of one per cent. 
on property within the limits of the dis- 
trict. The assessed valuation of this prop- 
erty is two hundred and fifty millions. 
Bonds may also be issued by the trustees to 
the extent of five per cent. of the value of 
the taxable property, provided that such 
issue shall not exceed the sum of fifteen 
millions of dollars. The district has 
already sold twelve millions of bonds, run- 
ning from one to twenty years. One twen- 
tieth of the issue must be paid off each 
year, and up to the present time this has 
been done. 

There is much of scientific interest to be 
encountered along the line of the canal. 
Napoleon encouraged his army in Egypt 
by the statement that forty centuries 
looked down upon them from the pyra- 
mids; but as the savant wanders over the 
limestone laid bare in the process of con- 
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structing the canal he can truly say that 
not forty, but four hundred,—nay possibly 
four thousand ecenturies,—look up at him 
from the stony eyes of the fossil rock- 
dwellers. There dwelt in this peaceful val- 
ley over two hundred and fifty forms of 
animal life until some Perseus, holding up 
the Medusa head, turned them all to stone. 
These fossil forms are found in the Niag- 
ara limestone, which is the characteristic 
stone of the district. Of this number 
there are sixty different kinds of Crinoids, 
animals belonging to the same general 
class as the starfish. It is of interest to 
note that some of the species of Crinoids 
found along the canal have not been seen 
elsewhere, except in England and Sweden. 
Trilobites, allied to shrimps, and animals 
weighted down with such names as Ortho- 
ceras and Cyrtaceras, forms of the mollusk 
allied to the nautilus, make up the com- 
plement of this archaic community in 
whose eyes a thousand years are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night. 

Much of the clay and glacial drift is of 
a very dark color, giving to the banks at 
certain points the general color of slate. 
This can be explained by the fact that 
when the glacier that transported and de- 
posited the drift was cutting its path, like 
an immense plow, through the dark shales 
in the bed of Lake Michigan, large quan- 
tities of the material: were carried along 
and subsequently mixed with the clay and 
drift, giving them the dark appearance. 
This feature disappears further down the 
canal, after the glacier had washed its 
hands and taken a fresh start. * 

The rock first comes to the surface at 
Willow Springs, where some excellent 
specimens of glacial scorings may be seen. 
These grooves, cut in the limestone by the 
passage of the glacier, have a general di- 
rection toward the southwest. That the 
glacier follows this, rather than the oppo- 
site direction, is shown by the depressions 
that have been polished and scored on the 
northeast side, while those on the south- 
west portion remain rough. This is but 
natural, as the icy Juggernaut, forcing 
his way across the country, would follow 
the irregularities of the surface, leaving 
the imprint of his chariot wheels for stu- 
dents to trace thousands of years after- 
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wards, wondering at the magnitude of 
the vehicle, picturing its majestic tread, 
and admiring the noble ruins of the past 
that may be seen on either side of the 
roadway of the great Ice King. 

Several forms of live mollusks are found 
at Willow Springs that are otherwise un- 
known to the region outside of Lake 
Michigan. About a mile and a half from 
this place, the second of the beaches, or 
old shore-lines, crosses the country, and 
here recently about fifteen species of ma- 
rine or salt-water shells were taken from 
alleged undisturbed strata. They belong 
to the same species that are found at the 
present time in the Gulf of Mexico and 
along the Florida Coast. It is still an 
unsettled question whether the shells were 
brought hither by the aborigines for fooa 
or ornaments, or as a medium of exchange, 
or whether at the time of the formation of 
the beach the waters from the Gulf of 
Mexico extended inland to this point. 

The rapidly disintegrating rock of the 
spoil-banks, makes the collecting of fossils 
an easy matter. Hence the locality is a 
favorite resort for students from the 
neighboring universities, and it is a com- 
spectacle to observe a youthful geol- 
ogist staggering over the débris, bearing, 
tlas-like, upon his shoulders at least a 


/large section of the earth. 


At several points near Romeo, the ca- 
ving in of the walls has been occasioned 
by chimneys, so-called. Cracks in the 
limestone allow the water to percolate 
with the result that the stone is gradually 
dissolved, and when the wall section of the 
canal strikes one of these spots a cave-in 
is the consequence. It is an item of some 
interest that at several places along the 
canal, where certain sections have no con- 
nections as yet with the balance of the 
channel, fish have been noticed in the 
waters that have been collected from rain- 
falls or by percolation through the walls. 
Where these fish come from is another of 
the unsolved problems of the region. 

The immense spoil-banks afford an ex- 
cellent lesson in the evolution of verdure- 
clad hills. The huge piles of rock are 
rapidly disintegrating, making a soil that 
is already supporting various forms of 
vegetable life in many places. In the 
course of a comparatively few years these 
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artificial accumulations of limestone will 
be converted into green hills, shaded by 
natural growths of trees, yielding beauty 
to the great waterway, which some day, 
when the Government has assumed control 
of the Nicaragua Canal, will bring the 
commerce from Asiatic waters to the gates 
of the city by the lake. Chicago has seulp- 
tured upon the face of nature a monument 
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as enduring as the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado. But the human sculptors have 
wrought for the material welfare of man- 
kind, and, like Pygmalion, they will live 
to see the rock that they have carved vivi- 
fied, and throbbing in unison with the 
living waters that will flow on freighted 
with health and prosperity to the millions 
now living and that are to come. 


OF WRECKS 


CRAFT with silvery sails spread to the wind, 


All shipshape, bold, self-confident, robust, 


Launched on a summer sea with omens kind, 


Coupled with sturdy trust ; 


Then billows dashing, lashing stem and stern ; 


No longer hope of gladsome home-return: 


A battered, shattered hulk, all tempest-spent 


In valorous battle with the element, 


A splintered spar, some rigging on the shore,— 


And nothing more. 


A soul, not eager for unseemly strife, 


But duly probed and well-conditioned found, 


Full sail in that vast ocean we call life, 


On halcyon voyage bound ; 


Anon a racking, cracking tragedy : 


A human craft sunk in the mad mid-sea, 


And darkness on the dismal deeps that wail 


Unceasingly beneath a deadly gale; 


Then listless murmurs on the wreck-strewn shore,— 


And nothing more. 


Gene Bouck. 
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PHILIPPINE ANNEXATION JUSTIFIED BY OUR 
HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, AND LAWS 


. By IRVING M. SCOTT 


O DETERMINE the genius and 

scope of the American Republic, 

let reference be had to the Declar- 
ation of Independence, the Constitution, 
the practices of the Government from its 
founding down, the expressed views of 
leading statesmen, and the records of his- 
tory. 

The Declaration of Independence sets 
forth :— 

That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organ 
izing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


Notwithstanding these solemn declar- 
ations, the Indians of the United States, 
from the founding of the Republic, were, 
and have been, excluded from participa- 
tion in the affairs of government,—have 
been governed without their consent,— 
governed on the principle that “ Might 
makes right.” 

The negroes of the United States for 
three fourths of a century had of their 
own will no voice in the affairs of Govern- 
ment, but were held in bondage by several 
of the States of the Union, under the 
sanction of the Constitution of the United 
States. Thus Article IV, Section 3, pro- 
vides :— 

No person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 


claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due. 


When at length negro slavery in the 
_ Union was abolished, it was done, not in 
consideration of the “ rights of man,” but 
as a war measure of necessity, as is evi- 


denced by the following extract from a 
letter of President Lincoln to Mr. Llor- 
ace Greely :— 

My paramount object is to save the Union, 
and not either to save or destroy slavery. 
If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave, 1 would do it; if 1 could do it by 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if 
I could do it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that. What I 
do about slavery and the colored race, I do 
because I believe it helps to save this Union; 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do 
not believe it would hélp save the Union. 


The inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia and those of the Territories of 
the United States are not self-governing, 
but are governed by Congress. Thus the 
Constitution, Article I, sections 8-17, pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power— 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may by cession 
of particular States, and the acceptance of 


Congress, become the seat of government of 
the United States. " 


Article IV, Sections 3—2, also provides 
that— 

Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States; and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States 
or of any particular State. - 


It is obvious from the foregoing that 
the founders of the American Republic, 
the framers of the Constitution, found it 
an insoluble problem to put fuliy in prac- 
tice their ideal as by them declared; that 
all men are created equal, and have the 
inherent right of self-government, or gov- 
ernment conditional upon the consent of 
the governed. They conferred upon Con- 
gress the power of governing the inhab- 
itants of the District of Columbia and 
those of the Territories; otherwise, tle 
government of the District and that of 
the Territories would have been respect- 
ively an tmperitum in imperio. They ex- 
cluded the Indians, the natives of the 
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country, from participation in the affairs 
of government; tolerated involuntary 
servitude in the several States; recognized 
the negro as a species ef property, and in 
case of his escaping,™ided in restoring 
him to his “#ner. 

However widely at variance may have 
been the theory and practice of the found- 
ers of the Republic, doubtless in traming 
the Constitution, they approximated as 
closely as practicable to their ideal of the 
“rights of man.” They were wise and 
prudent. They recognized the truti of 
the saying of Edmund Burke, that “All 
government, indeed every human benefit 
and enjoyment, every virtue, and every 
prudent act, is founded on comprorsise 
and barter. We balance inconveniences ; 
we give and take; we remit some rights 
that we may enjoy others, and we choose 
rather to be happy citizens than subtle 
disputants.” An attempt to abolish slavery 
at the time of founding the Republic 
would doubtless have defeated the estab- 
lishing of the Constitution. 

The Indians were wholly unfitted to 
participate in civil government; yet for 
their own good, as well as for that of the 
white man, it was indispensable that they 
should be made subject to law and order. 

So far, then, it is seen that the genius 
of the Republic, as founded, consisted not 
in Utopian speculation, not in _ senti- 
mentality, as some of our hyper-human- 
itarian orators would have us believe, 
but in far-reaching, good, sound common 
sense, the noblest form of thought. The 
Constitution framed by the founders of 
the Republic may not be faultless, but it 
is the crowning work in civil government, 
as is well attested. Thus de Tocqueville, 
commenting on the American model of a 
republic, says :— 

This Constitution, which may at first be 
confounded with the federal Constitutions 
which have preceded it, rests in truth upon 
a wholly novel theory which may be consid 


ered as a great discovery in modern polit- 
ical science. 


Lord Brougham says :— 

It is the greatest refinement in social pol- 
icy to which any state of circumstances has 
ever given rise, or to which any age has ever 
given birth. 


Alexander H. Stevens says, with re- 
spect to the nation organized under the 
Constitution 


It is a nation of States,—or what is the 
same thing,—a nation of nations; a nation 
of the highest and grandest type ever before 
known among men. 


The genius of the Republic, as mani- 
fested in the Constitution, confers upon 
the individual the fullest liberty compati- 
ble with the maxim, “So use your own 
as not to injure another.” 

The area of the United States, inclusive 
of the Territories, at the adoption of the 
Constitution, was 809,378 square miles. 
To this, at various times, there have been 
added the following tracts, acquired from 
foreign powers, viz. :— 

In 1798, Mississippi tract... 99,060 sq. mls. 
In 1803, Louisiana tract... .1,235,450 sq. mls. 


In 1821, Florida tract...... 58,680 sq. mls. 
In 1845, Texas tract....... 265,780 sq. mls. 
In 1848, California, Utah, 

Nevada, Arizona, and 

New Mexico tracts..... 589,630 sq. mls. 
In 1853, Gadsen Purchase... 45,535 sq. mls. 


In 1867, Alaska tract...... 531,410 sq. mls. 


Total by Acquisition..... 2,825,545 sq. mls. 


These added to the original area make 
3,634,923 square miles. 

The United States has obtained from 
foreign powers 2,825,545 square miles, 
regardless of the wishes and consent of 
original inhabitants thereof. And equally 
regardless of the wishes and consent of 
the Indians, was the United States in 
wrenching its primal possession of 809,- 
378 square miles—the Red Man's hunt- 
ing grounds—from Great Britain. The 
wishes and consent of the Indians, in all 
these examples of expansion, have been 
but a cipher. 

This showing clearly illustrates what 
has been the practice, the policy, pursued 
by the United States acting under the 
Constitution from 1798 to 1898, a period 
of one hundred years. 

This policy of acquiring foreign terri- 
tory has from first to last been sanctioned 
by our ablest statesmen and by the people; 
and the United States by pursuing this 
policy has immensely increased its wealth 
and power and grandeur, and greatly ben- 
efited the people. 

Though the policy has been thus sanc- 
tioned, and its results thus magnificent, 
some among us maintain that the acqui- 
sition of the Philippine group and other 
islands by the United States is unconsti- 
tutional. 
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Now, if the acquisition of the Philip- 


- pine and other islands is unconstitutional, 


then certainly was the acquisition of each 
and every tract of territory by the United 
States, from the Louisiana tract to that 
of Alaska, unconstitutional. 

But had such acquisitions been uncon- 
stitutional, without doubt they would 
have been so determined long ago, and 
the Constitution would have been amended 
so as to meet the requirements. Indeed, 
if it be unconstitutional for the United 
States to acquire the Philippines and 
other islands, why do not those so holding 
take legal measures to rectify the wrong 
instead of incessantly crying: “ Unconsti- 
tutional!” “Imperialism!” “ Militar- 
ism? ” 

it is reported that Thomas Jefferson 
said that the acquisition of foreign terri- 
tory by the United States “ would make 
waste paper of the Constitution.” But in 
1803 President Jefferson found the Con- 
stitution no bar to the purchase from 
France of the Louisiana tract of 1,235,- 
450 square miles, and asked Congress for 
$15,000,000 with which to secure it, and 
Congress readily granted the sum asked 
for, and the purchase was effected. Pres- 
ident Monroe, a distinguished statesman 
and sound constitutional lawyer, having 
for advisers Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madi- 
son, found the Constitution no bar to the 
acquisition from Spain of Florida in 
1821, a tract embracing an area of 58,680 
square miles. So with respect to each and 
every tract of foreign territory acquired 
by the United States, our ablest states- 
men have found the Constitution no bar. 
Further, Thomas Jefferson said :— 

Do we wish to acquire any one or more of 
Spanish provinces? I candidly confess that 
I have ever looked on Cuba as the most in- 


teresting addition which ever could be made 
to our system of States. 


John Quincy Adams, one of America’s 
greatest statesmen, looked forward to the 
time when Cuba would be acquired by 
the United States, saying :— 


The North American Union cannot cast 
her [Cuba] off from its bosom. 


The United States, as the records show, 
has sought to acquire Cuba from Spain. 
From a commercial and strategic con- 
sideration, the Philippine Islands are now 
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deemed by those conversant with the, sub- 
ject, fully as necessary to the United 
States as is or ever was Cuba. 

The Article I, 
8—1, reads :— _ 


Congress shall have power to provide for’ 
the common defense and general welfare of 


- the United States. 


There seems to be no doubt that a fair 
construction of this provision fully em- 
powers Congress to acquire foreign terri- 
tory, whether it be situated on this conti- 
nent or on another, or whether it be an 
island or islands, near or remote, when- 
ever Congress shall deem such territory 
as subserving “the defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” Chan- 
cellor Kent, expounding the Constitution, 
says :— 

A grant of general power for great and 
national objects ought to be liberally con- 


strued to be made adequate to all future ex- 
igencies within the scope of the power. 


Further on he says :— 


There does not appear to be any just 
ground for construing the power strictly and 
within straight and narrow limits. 


It would be slandering the founders of 
the Republic to say that they intention- 
ally or recklessly put forth a Constitution 
restricting Congress from doing any act 
not in conflict with vested rights of 
others that would be for “the defense 
and general welfare of the United 
States.” ‘They did no such thing. Fur- 
ther, the Constitution, Article I, Sections 
8—11, 12, 13, confers upon Congress 
power “To declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water; to 
raise and support armies; to provide and 
maintain a navy.” Now, it is the height 
of absurdity to assume, in view of these 
provisions, that it would be unconstitu- 
tional for the United States, in case of 
heing victorious in war, to enjoy the fruits 
of its victory, whether consisting of an 
indemnity in money or in territory, Con- 
gress deeming such territory conducive 
to the defense and general welfare of the 
country. The Constitution presents no 
bar against our owning, holding, and en- 
joying, anywhere upon the face of the 
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globe, lands and other property recog- 
nized as legitimate property by the laws 
of nations; that is, the Constitution, the 
fundamental law of the land, nowhere 
forbids the United States from acquiring 
territory in any part of the world. And 1t 
is a maxim on which the Constitution 
rests that “the law permits everything it 
does not forbid.” The Constitution en- 
joys other powers than those specifically 
delegated to it by the several states. It, 
in fact, emanated from the whole peo- 
ple of the United States,. and not from 
the States, as sovereigns. ‘Thus in its 
front it declares: “ We, the people of 
the United States, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution. Fur- 
ther on (Article VI, Section 2) it 
reads: “This Constitution 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
In fact the Constitution, instead of hav- 
ing derived its powers in any manner 
from the several States as sovereigns, was 
established by the people, for the very 
purpose, among others, of imposing cer- 
tain salutary restraints on State sover- 
eignty. But from whatever source de- 
rived, the Constitution does not essay to 
limit or abrogate the inherent rights of 
the people, either in their individual or 
social capacity, among which may be men- 
tioned the rights of self-protection, of 
self-defense. Had the Constitution in its 
grant of powers to Congress, failed to 
specify that of “ providing for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States,” it would, in my humble 
judgment, be the duty ‘of Congress to 
legislate to that end, even to the extent of 
acquiring foreign territory. The Gov- 
ernment itself, in its appropriate 
branches, is left to act in conformity with 
its own sense of duty, and to decide on 
the extent of its own powers, “ subject al- 
ways to its responsibility to the people.” 
With respect to the Philippine Islands, 
they come within the scope of the Ameri- 
can Republic, whose limits are its necessi- 
ties, as recognized by the laws of nations. 
These islands were won from Spain as the 
legitimate fruit of victory. Spain, at 
the time of her transferring by treaty at 
Paris, all her rights in and to these 


islands to the United States, had indis- 
putable title to them and _ sovereignty 
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thereof, and had had such title for three 
hundred years. The rightful sovereignty 
of these islands is now wholly in the 
United States, Spain never having trans- 
ferred it in any manner to the insurgents 
or others. The sovereignty of the Philip- 
pines so resting, the United States is not 
only justified in putting down any insur- 
rection against its authority in the 
islands, but is in honor bound so to do, by 
its international obligations, by its sacred 
duty to the inhabitants of the islands, and 
for its own dignity and welfare. To shirk 
the task of putting down the insurrection 
in the Philippine Islands, and of insti- 
tuting and maintaining good government 
therein, would be a flagrant injustice to 
all concerned, and would subject the 
United States to the well-merited ridicule 
and contempt of all nations. 

The United States in its effort to put 
down the insurrection does not war 
against the Filipinos as a people, but 
against the bloodthirsty tyrants who aim, 
as is manifested by their barbarities, to 
rule the people as despotic Spain was wont 
todo. It seems incredible that an Ameri- 
can “ breathes with soul so dead ” 
as to oppose the effort of the Administra- 
tion to suppress the insurrection in the 
Philippines, and to substitute therefor 
law and order. Yet such there are; and 
no means are spared by these chronic mal- 
contents to embarrass the Administration 
in the performance of its sacred duty. 
Their acts and utterances indicate that at 
heart they are as traitorous to the country 
as was Benedict Arnold. 

It seems proper at this place to note 
and comment on the efforts and utterances 
of some of these chronic malcontents. 
This we now propose to do. If our com- 
ments may seem severe, it should be borne 
in mind that nothing can be said too 
severe against treason, in whatever form it 
may appear. 

That the pretensions of quintessential 
love for the rebellious islanders by the 
hyper-pious are other than downright hy- 
pocrisy, as a cloak for treason, there seems 
no good reason to doubt—at least, to make 
the thoughtful believe otherwise would be 
a Herculean task. As we see their up- 
lifted hands in holy horror at the awful 
sin of defending our rights against the 
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Tagals, and witness their efforts to aid 
and abet those tyrant cutthroats, we are 
forcibly reminded of the exclamation of 
the great Teacher: “O ye blind guides, 
who strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel.” 

True, war is a fearful thing, but neces- 
sity in defense of right often :enders it 
just and imperative. Nature has endowed 
individual and social man with the rigit 
of self-defense,—with the right of defend- 
ing, to the utmost, life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. That the Philippine war on the part 
of the United States is just and impera- 
tive seems entirely certain, ani no good 
reason is apparent why those aiding and 
abetting our enemy should not be pun- 
ished for their treason. The blood of 
hundreds of our soldiers killed in battte 
is on the hands of those America” miscre- 
ants who have by various means incited 
the Tagals to resist the authority of the 
United States; and they who have thus 
encouraged by material aid, utterance, 
or otherwise, the rebels to resistance are 
guilty of treason and should be punished 
for it. 

The foretellers of dire calamity, assum- 
ing themselves divinely inspired, propa- 
esy that the acquisition and holding of the 
Philippine Islands by the United States 
will be the precursor of the downfall of 
American liberty. Such predictions of 
evil are but the rantings of those whose 
minds are sadly out of baiance, as is shown 
by the facts of history. For, as already 
seen, the United States has acquired since 
the framing of its Constitution an area of 
2,825,545 square miles of territory from 
foreign sources, and has thereby been 
greatly benefited with respect to wealth, 
power, grandeur, and the happiness and 
well-being of the people. In comparison 
with this vast tract, the area of the Phil- 
ippine Islands,—say, 160,000 square 
miles,—is diminutive, but it is highly val- 
uable on account of its inherent riches, its 
commercial and strategic importance. 
Though seven thousand miles remote from 
our coast, yet in view of the present means 
of navigation, it is at our doors. ‘The 
United States needs it, and “ Necessity is 
the law of time and place.” And let these 
fallacy-mongers rest assured that all the 
hobgoblins which they may conjure up 
will not turn the United States a hair's 
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breadth from doing its bounden duty of 
holding and governing the Philippine 
Islands as to it shall seem best for its own 
welfare and that of the inhabitants of 
those islands. Fortunately for the good 
of the world, the day of the foretellers oi 
future events is far spent. ‘Their occu- 


‘ pation has diminished as facts have come 


to light and reason advanced. ‘Their pre- 
dictions are most credited in periods of 
the greatest intellectual darkness of the 
masses of the people. Doubtless, had 
those now predicting evil to American lib- 
erty lived in the dark ages, they would 
have been deemed divinely inspired proph- 
ets; but at present they can but be re- 
garded as impostors, or individuals to 
whom the strait-jacket would be more 
befitting than the prophet’s mantle. Of 
the back-number statesmen referring to 
the Philippine problem, some gravely cite 
as an indispensable condition the declar- 
ation that the “ right to govern is derived 
from the consent of the governed.” 
Others assert that the acquisition of the 
Philippine Islands throws overboard the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

With respect to the right to govern as 
being necessarily derived from the consent 
of the governed, it has in the preceding 
been shown that in certain cases it is en- 
tirely impracticable. The founders of the 
American Republic so found in regard to 
the Indians, and held them as wards, in- 
stead of equals in government. In 
practice the rule applies to those only com- 
petent of self-government. That the Phil- 
ippines are competent of self-government 
is denied by those most conversant with 
the subject and best qualified to judge. 

“The safety of the people is the su- 
preme law.” It would be an ineffaceable 
stigma upon the United States to suffer 
the people of the Philippine Islands to be 
subjected to the misrule of barbarous ty- 
rants. Justice, mercy, the sacred obliga- 
tions of the United States to the rights of 
man, to heaven and earth, forbid. 

‘The die is cast. The United States 


must not, can not, without infamy, recoil 
a hair’s breadth from the responsibility 
confronting it, of wisely governing the 
inhabitants of these islands until they 
shall have learned the art of properly gov- 
The United States 
The 


erning themselves. 
has not sought the responsibility. 
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times which rule inexorably as fate in the 
affairs of men have thrust the responsibil- 
ity upon the country. Whether or not 


There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will, 


may transcend our ken; yet the fact re- 
mains that we find ourselves environed by 
irresistible forces pressing us forward to 
the end of bettering the condition of the 
Filipinos, thereby benefiting all concerned. 

With respect to the assertion that the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands 
“throws overboard the Monroe Doctrine,” 
it seems certain that it is made either 
through an entire misconception of the 
aim and object of the instrument as put 
forth by President Monroe; or it is set 
up as a bugbear by unscrupulous dema- 
gogues. In the language of the presi- 
dent whose name it bears, the Monroe 
Doctrine is this :— 

The American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintained, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colo. 
nization by any European power .. 
We should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any part of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. With the existing colonies, or 
dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered nor shall we interfere. 


Thus the message is entirely silent on the 
subject of the acquisition of new territory 
by the United States. It gives the Euro- 
pean nations fair warning that we shall 
not suffer them to plant fresh colonies on 
American territory; and that was the be- 
all and end-all of the Monroe Doctrine. 
We cannot believe that President Monroe 
and his advisers, wishing that free govern- 
ment should be extended to every quarter 
of the globe, nevertheless sought to place 
limits to the extension of American free- 
dom. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that 
those who essay to mislead the public by 
misconstruing the Monroe Doctrine, do a 
great wrong to the country, to the Fili- 
pinos, and to all concerned. Their acts 
are pregnant with evil; they prolong the 
war, and cause a sacrifice of blood and 
treasure. We do not know with certainty 
their motives. But should it be assumed 
that they are actuated by partisan consid- 
erations, or by private grievances at fail- 
ure to attain the goal of their ambition, 


we could not disprove the truth of the as- 
sumption. The acts, whatever the motives 
underlying them, are certainly most rep- 
rehensible; and their perpetrators are 
guilty of a great crime against their Gov- 
ernment, and ought not to go unpunished. 

Expansion, or increase of territory by 
the United-States, is denounced by some 
would-be terrorists as imperialism, an in- 
novation most repugnant to the genius and 
scope of the American Republic. But im- 
perialism is government by an emperor, 
and differs as widely as the poles from 
republicanism, or government of the peo- 
ple through representatives of popular 
choice. To represent imperialism as a 
synonym of territorial expansion, is a 
most unworthy species of sophistry. An 
empire may consist of a diminutive area, 
a few square miles; while a republic may 
embrace a grand division of the globe, or 
a continent, or even the entire area of the 
world. Magnitude of territory does not 
make either a republic or anempire. The 
difference consists in the form of govern- 
ment. The expansion of territory is one 
thing, the form of government is another; 
and the identification of one with the 
other is sheer verbal jugglery. Imperial- 
ism, used to signify expansion of terri- 
tory, is a misnomer. 

If any portion of the inhabitants within 
the territory of a republic are incapabic of 
self-government there is no alternative 
but that, for the greatest good of all con- 
cerned, they shall be governed by the 
chosen representatives of the people. 
That the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands, now a part of the territory of the 
United States, are incapable of self-gov- 
ernment is well attested by competent 
witnesses. Until Congress shall meet, the 
lawful authorities of the republic have un- 
dertaken the duty of governing the 
islands. That they are doing so wisely, 
humanely, and for the greatest good of 
the inhabitants is evidenced by the gener- 
ous terms offered to them by the Peace 
Commissioners, which embodied the near- 
est approximation to self-government thal 
could possibly be given with safety. To 
the inhabitants of our territories in Amer- 
ica, there is not granted a fuller measure 
of liberty. Does this seem like an act of 
imperialism? If this be imperialism, then 
is imperialism the freest form of govern- 
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ment known among men. Such a charge 
against the Administration in its noble 
and statesmanlike effort to faithfully do 
its duty, is a slander too vile for any ex- 
cept unscrupulous partisans, tainted with 
treason. It is pernicious in that it fans 
the flame of the insurrection, and induces 
the leaders of the rebellion to believe that 
a change in the Administration would 
cause an abandonment of the Islands by 
the United States. How vain the hope! 
No Administration of the United States, 
of whatever party, could afford to aban- 
don the Philippine Islands to the rebel 
leaders. The act would sound the death- 
knell of that Administration. 

In denouncing imperialism certain so- 
phistical romancers, with a semblance of 
much learning, declaim with impassioned 
eloquence and vehement gesture direful 
tales indefinitely drawn out of the horrors 
of certain tropical regions—Java and 
Sumatra,—and the insufferable  tor- 
tures practiced upon the natives there by 
Dutch despots upheld by militarism, in 
comparison with which Serbonia would be 
an Eden, the Avernian climate Elysian, 
and the Tartarian tortures the joys of 
Paradise. ‘Thus the natives are represent 
ed as despoiled of their lands, worked 
under the lash, and recompensed for their 
toil with barely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together; while their Dutch masters 
live in luxury and become rich from the 
proceeds of such extortion. From these 
tales as premises, these romancers ‘con- 
clude that the climate of the Philippine 
Islands is as unhealthful as is that of the 
most insalubrious parts of those regions 
referred to, and that the United States 


,would impose tortures upon the natives as 


revolting as those practiced by the Dutch 
despots upon the natives of Java and 
Sumatra. Between the premises and the 
deductions there is a wide hiatus. It 
would be a hard task to find anything 
more illogical. Such logic seems a relic 
of the dark ages. Thus, it proceeds upon 
the principle that “If the authority of a 
thing, or the proof of a statement be re- 
quired, it is supposed to be furnished by 
an astounding illustration of something 
else.” But these romancers, not content 
with declaiming against the unhealthful- 
ness of the climate of Java and Sumatra, 
give free rein to their imagination in 
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search of all plagues infesting torrid 
climes, and conceive such and more as ex- 
isting in the Philippine Islands,—as a 
great Pandora storehouse with its boxes of 
evils, doors and windows all wide open. 
Now, on the contrary, the uucontradicted 
testimony of travelers shows that the 
principal islands of the Philippine group 
have a healthful climate, far more so than 
many portions of the United States tee:n- 
ing with population. 

Those so testifying speak of their own 
knowledge. It is a misstatement of fact, 
then, that nature forbids the settlement of 
white men in the Philippine Islands. 
Further, to assume that the United States 
would oppress the Filipinos as the Dutch 
military despots are represenite| as doing 
with the natives of Java and Sumatra, is 
preposterous. No act of the United 
States furnishes the least ground for 
such a reprehensible conjecture. The as- 
sumption is entirely gratuitous, and seems 
like the ravings of the insane rather than 
the deductions of those gifted with reason 
and a disposition to arrive at the truth. 
Aguinaldo could desire nothing better 
than such stuff as this to incite the Fili- 
pinos to resist the authority of the United 
States. 

Again, these romancers characterize 
our holding the Philippines as the “ cra- 
ziest ” of policies. Compare with this 
view that of Admiral Dewey, who says :—- 


We must never sell the islands. Such an 
action would bring on another great war. 
We will never part with the Philippines, I 
am sure; and in future years the idea that 
anybody should have seriously suggested it 
will be one of the curiosities of history. I 
have the greatest enthusiasm in the future 
of the Philippine Islands? I hope to see 
America’s possessions the key to Oriental 
commerce and civilization. The brains of 
our great country will develop the untold 
agricultural and mineral riches of the 
islands. 


Whose views are more entitled to re- 
spect,—those of the sophistical romancers 
inciting the Filipinos to rebellion, or those 
of the immortal Dewey, hero, patriot, and 
statesman, who knows by experience 
whereof he speaks? If these treasonabie 


’ efforts of the romancers resulted from the 


errors of the head only, there might per- 
chance be some grounds for palliation. 
But their-attack upon the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States in the faithful 
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discharge of his sacred duty, by represent- 
ing his acts as similar in character to 
those of the butcher Weyler, discloses a 
depravity of heart for which there is no 
palliation. 

These agitators do a further wrong by 
representing that the United States is 
carrying on an inhuman and unjust war 
in the interest of capital and the injury of 
labor. The averment is false and injuri- 
ous to the Government, and to labor itself, 
as can readily be shown. 

The area of the Philippine Islands ex- 
ceeds that of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The islands 
are pronounced by Mr. Barrett, our late 
Minister to Siam, the ‘richest archipelago 
in the world. Admiral Dewey has testi- 
fied to their untold resources, requiring 
but the hand of industry for their develop- 
ment. These distinguished men speak 0: 
their own knowledge. ‘Testimony of like 
character might be adduced indefinitely. 
There is no doubt as to the immense rich- 
ness of these islands, nor can there be a 
doubt that they will require manufactures 
to the value of billions of dollars to de- 
velop their resources. Shall their resources 
be developed under the guidance of 
Europe,—ready to seize the islands should 
we abandon them,—to the advantage of 
Kuropean labor, or shall they be developed 
under the guidance of the United States, 
to the advantage of American labor? Let 
intelligent American labor consider well 
the question, and answer candidly. The 
development of the Philippine resources 
will largely expand the field of American 
labor; will establish manifold new indus- 
tries and greatly stimulate the old ones. 
“The interest of every laboring commun- 
ity,” says Daniel Webster, “ requires di- 
versity of occupations, pursuits and 
objects of industry. The more that diver- 
sity is multiplied or extended the better. 
To diversify employment is to increase 
employment and enhance wages.” 

So interwoven are the industries and 
pursuits of life, that what affects one 
affects all. If commerce thrives, agricul- 
ture and manufactures thrive too, and 
labor is correspondingly benefited. It is 
axiomatic that the existence of commerce 
is dependent upon the products of labor. 
Indeed, it is self-evident that were there 
no products of labor, there would be no 


commerce. How idle, how puerile, how 
reprehensible, then, it is to say that the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands by 
the United States is solely in the interests 
of commerce or capital, and to the detri- 
ment of labor. Let labor mark well that 
those agitators of labor are for the most 
part non-laborers,—parasites that seek to 
feed upon the body of labor. Were they 
perchance to be trusted with the reins of 
government, doubtless their management 
of the trust would parallel in disaster 
that of Phaeton. Nor is it probable that 
their fate would be dissimilar to his. In- 
competent and unsafe guides, their policy, 
if operative, would saw off the limb on 
which labor stands,—scuttle the ship on 
which labor sails! 

A resumé shows that the declaration of 
the equality of man was deemed imprac- 
ticable of execution by the founders of the 
American Republic, and was ignored by 
them with respect to the government of 
the Indians, negroes, the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia, and those of the 
territories; that they of necessity pro- 
ceeded upon the principle that those only 
who are capable of self-government shall 
have a voice in the affairs of government; - 
and that with this view they framed the 
Constitution, the great masterpiece of 
civil government of all time; that in con- 
formity with its provisions there has, at» 
different times during the past century, 
been added to our original territory, for- 
eign tracts aggregating 2,825,545 square 
miles, conducing greatly to the wealth, 
power, grandeur, and welfare of the peo- 
ple; that these acquisitions have been 
made regardless of the wishes of the orig- 
inal inhabitants; that this policy has 
been uniformly sanctioned by our ablest 
statesmen and by the people; that from 
a commercial and strategic point of view, 
the Philippine Islands are necessary for 
the “ common defense and genera! welfare 
of the United States ”; that the Constitu- 
tion presents no bar to their acquisition; 
that our title from Spain to them is as 
perfect as it is to any tract of territory ac- 
quired by us from any foreign power from 
Louisiana to Alaska; that the Filipinos 
are at present wholly unfit for self-govern- 
ment; that Congress has the precedents 
of a century for governing them until 
they shall be fitted for self-government , 
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that the United States is under obliga- 
tions to the Filipinos, to our own people, 
and to the world, to institute and main- 
tain good government in the islands until 
it shall adjudge their inhabitants qualified 
to govern themselves; that to shirk the 
responsibility would be most reprehen- 
sible; that the holding and governing of 
the Philippine Islands will be highly ad- 
vantageous alike to American capital and 
American labor; that the administration. 
in the faithful discharge of its sacred duty 
of putting down the insurrection and of 
maintaining the rightful supremacy of the 
United States over the islands, has been 
most wantonly assailed by chronic mal- 
contents—the hyper-pious, back-number 


statesmen, sophistical romancers, foretel- 
lers of future events, terrorists, avowed 
anarchists, parasitical labor agitators, and 
a host of harpies croaking “unconstitu- 
tionality, imperialism, militarism ”—all 
of which is as false as Erebus itself. But 
the work must and shall go on. As well 
might they declaim against the sun’s jour- 
neying through the heavens as to de- 
nounce the United States for maintaining 
its rightful supremacy in the Philippine 
Islands; for the expansion of the United 
States henceforward shall go on and on 
and on, whenever such expansion shall 
seem to it a necessity; because this is in 
conformity with the genius and scope of 
the American Republic. 


SAN FRANCISCO \ 


ITH her face in the sun, and her feet in the sea, 


With her garments blown backward o’er hilltop and lea, 


Sits the Pride of the West, with her motherly hands 


Stretched outward in welcome to men of all lands. 


Anna E. Samuel. 
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oud powder your tresses and buckle your shoes, 
; A\nd lilfle black patches you freely would use; 
Youd revel in satin and yards of gold lace. ¢ 


Youd simper and curisey and carrya fan. 
YN If you had been born in the days of Queen. 
FAnne! 
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y@u were but living two hundred years back 
| Gee \Youd wear a brocade and a flowered. silk Sacque: 
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, I | were to live at the time | record, 
wear a cocked hat and a gold-hilled sword 
7 — My head would be covered with soldierly scars. 
glory new-gained in the Marlborough wars; 

A\nd ld sport a red coat. and Id mount 2 white wig, 
quote the and talk very big— 
In short, Id be wholly a different man 


If | had been born inthe days of Queen Anne. 
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y Alp you would be staunch to the Jacobite cause, 
| should be meddling with newly-made laws,— 
But still | should whisper Let otrephon proclaim 


In the ear of his Chloe his rapturous flame!” ; 
And 'd clasp you so close, and I'd love you so true, 
And Vd kiss you as now at this moment | do,— 


Sor love is yet love, since the round world began 

WA, Find hearts have survived since the days of Queen 
Anne! 
JT. C. Gillington. 
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OLD GLORY IN THE LAND OF THE OPPRESSED 


By CHARLES A. HASSON 
SERGEANT FIRST WASHINGTON VOLUNTEER INFANTRY BAND 


idea of what manner of place Ma- 

nila is. Let me describe very briefly 
a few of the points of interest to be seen 
here. 

Manila, like any metropolis, has its busy 
center. The main business street during 
the market-hours of a week-day compares 
favorably with the main thoroughfares of 
any great American city. With all the 
people passing back and forth on the nar- 
row streets and narrower sidewalks, with 
all the carramettos bounding along behind 
wee horses, and with numerous bull-carts, 
street-cars, and government wagons, the 
progress of the pedestrian is difficult and 
sometimes dangerous. The soldier police 
of the Thirteenth Minnesota Infantry are 


| ee PEOPLE have as yet a definite 


busy soldier-police running back and 
forth, shouting at native cab-drivers, and 
doing everything possible to avoid run- 
aways, collisions, and accidents. 

Another interesting spectacle witnessed 
here is the immense fruit industry. At 
any time of day one can see large rafts of 
cocoanuts being towed down the stream to 
the fruit market in San Nicolas. Thou- 
sands of nuts are floated down the Pasig, 
the outside rows of nuts being tied to- 
gether and the nuts inside this cordon 
thrown in loose. The nuts sell “ off the 
raft” for five cents each, or two cents 
and a half of our money. Before the 
outer rind and fiber is removed, the nut is 
as large as a bucket. 

The most ancient, and at the same time 


One of the Gates of the Walled City, Manila 


stationed at short intervals all through the 
city to keep order on the thoroughfares. 

A “custom of the road ” here is to turn 
to the left instead of to the right, as we do 
at home. The Bridge of Spain, or Puente 
Espaiia, as it is known here, is one of the 
busiest parts of creation. All day Jong a 
stream of carrumettos is passing over one 
side of the bridge to the Escolta, and an- 
other stream is returning over the other 
side to Malate and Paco. And in this 
almost ceaseless turmoil, one can see the 
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the most interesting part, of this city is 
Old Manila, the walled city, built in 1757. 
This walled city called in Spanish cutdad 
intramura, is a huge, star-shaped fort 
measuring three quarters of a mile each 
way. There are two walls, the outer one 
being the points of the star, the inner one 
a large circular wall forty feet high and 
from twenty to thirty feet thick. The 
inner wall contains a vast number of cells 
and dungeons, some of which are on the 
level of the ground inside the city, others 
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below the level of the water in the outer 
moat. The illustration shows one of the 
gates approached from the side of the city 
next the bay. In the walled city are con- 
fined the Spanish prisoners of war, who 


Wall Vaults in Spanish Cemetery 


have the freedom of the entire new city 
during the day, but have to present them- 
selves for roll-call at six o’clock every 
night. ‘They are then locked up in bar- 
racks and cathedrals. 

The Spanish soldiers are very genial 
and polite, and now since the Filipinos 
have made war on the Americans the 
Spaniards are more sociable than 
ever. The Spaniards hate the 
Filipinos with a bitter and last- 
ing hatred. After the first battle 
of the present Filipino rebellion, 
the Spanish soldiers expressed 
their admiration of the boys in 
blue by treating them to refresh- 
ments, and even the Spanish 
ladies, heretofore so reserved and 
proud, visit the army hospitals 
and show numerous kind atten- 
tions to the wounded American 
soldiers. One Spanish officer 
said to me a few days after the 
battle, “ You Americans came 
down here to make us stop fight- 
ing these black wretches , and 
here you have killed more in one 
battle than we killed in the thirty years we 
have been fighting them.” 

The insurgent soldiers are of a very dif- 
ferent type. Previous to the present re- 
bellion, they were allowed to enter the 
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Insurgent Soldiers Examining a Kodak 
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American lines, and after being searched 
for arms were allowed to go about the city. 
On returning from the city to their lines, 
they were again searched for smuggled 
arms and ammunition. Our illustration 
shows a group of them ex- 
amining the mysterious 
kodak. A taste of soldier- 
life has changed them 
from the slave of the 
Spaniard to the haughty 
enemy of the American 
soldiers—the enemy of the 
very people who cast the 
yoke of oppression from 
their necks. The sudden 
change from oppression to 
liberty has given them the 
idea that freedom means a 
license to do as they please. 
They, like some other revo- 
lutionists, forget that even 
liberty must submit to rea- 
sonable restraints. But 
now they have brought on the conflict, and 
must suffer for it. 

To illustrate one item in the systematic 
robbery of the natives by the Spaniards 
and their cold-blooded tax system, one 
glauce at the Spanish cemetery would con- 
vince the beholder of Spain’s love (?) for 


her subjects. The Spanish custom of dis- 


posing of the dead is to place them in 
vaults in a wall. The cemeteries here are 
large circular walls containing three rows 
of tombs. While a don is yet living, he 
buys,or rather rents,at an exorbitant rate, 
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Old Glory in the Land of the Oppressed 


a vault in the wall. When he dies, the body 
is there deposited with much pomp and 
ceremony, and his family, relatives, or ad- 
ministrator pay the regular monthly tax 
on the vault. But if the tax is delinquent 
one month, the bones are removed and 
cast between two walls in a remote corner 
of the cemetery. One illustration shows a 
section of the cemetery-wall, some tombs 
being full, others not yet occupied, and 
still others but recently occupied, and 
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showing the bricks lying about, where a 
“delinquent * was removed. Another il- 
lustration shows the pile of bones of the 
unfortunates who, for the non-payment of 
the oppressive tax, were cast between the 
walls. 

The whole tax system of Spain’s domin- 
ions is one gigantic swindle, one syste- 
matic robbery, one mighty wrong. The 
natives have justly rebelled against the 
outrage,—and who can blame them? 


Raft’ of Cocoanuts on the Pasig River 


A SUNSET 


HAVE a vivid memory of a night 

Blazoned by such a sunset as could feed 

The rapt soul for a twelvemonth, were there need. 
The sea was one vast plane of fluent light, 
Colors, whereof the sky was guiltless quite, 

Sprang out and glowed and melted into new, 

Strange harmonies unspeakable; faint blue, 
Ethereal green, and amethyst, and bright, 

Pale copper, topaz, amber, indigo, 

And clear, translucent ruby; such a show 
As might be were all jewels of the earth 


Dissolved in one great chalice. 


All alone 


I watched the color pageant’s splendid birth, 
And watched it fade to soft, gray monotone. 


Fulta Boynton Green. 
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ON THE GONZALES RANCH 


By VIOLA BRUCE 


air. Them leetle foothills ofn thar 
don’t count. People ez air fetched 
up in the mountings lose thar bearin’s 
when they git on this hyar low land. 

’Pears ter me like ez ef I wuz never so 
tired in my life ez I be a-lookin’ out’n 
thet door an’ seein’ nothin’ but bresh-cov- 
ered ‘hills. An’ my own chil’n air a-grow- 
in’ up ter be strangers ter me. I wisht 
I hed never kem out hyar, [ do. Nothin’ 
but them Portugees ter talk to, an’ J ain’t 
seen the inside 0’ a meetin’ house fer nigh 
onter a year.” 

The woman’s voice went on in tense, 
strident tones. The girl, leaning in the 
open doorway, kept her sullen gaze fixed 
out on the hills that were fast being en- 
wrapped in the fog that was sweeping in 
from the ocean. 

If you, listened, you could hear the 
booming of the waves as they swept up on 
the beach, for the ocean was only a mile 
away. Except where the land had been 
cleared, the black adobe soil was covered 
with thick, low-growing chaparral. The 
wind and fog had through the lapse of 
time brought the ranch buildings to a din- 
giness that made them closely akin to the 
black, sticky soil of which they seemed 
almost a part. 

The woman was mopping up the floor. 
She rested a moment, straightening her 
tired back. 

_ © Pears like I cud n’t abide ter stay hyar 
much longer. Yer par an’ me war a-talkin’ 
it over las’ night. Them Gonzales people 
want ter take back the lease anyway. 
’T war n’t no kinder use in we-uns a-comin’ 
out hyar. Yer par ain’t no better ’n what 
he war ter home, an’ he sez ef he’s got 
ter die, leastwise he wants ter die in the 
mountings. I can’t onderstan’ yer bein’ so 
tuk up with stayin’ hyar. ’Pears like yer 
ought ter want to go erlong. P’raps it’s 
‘long ’o thet no-count Jos Silvera. What ’s 
the like o’ him ter we-uns?” 

The girl turned her black eyes toward 
her mother. “Ye ask me thet,” she cried. 
“Waal, p’raps I kin make yer onderstan’. 
What air par ter yer?” 

The woman’s faded, sallow face flushed 
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a painful red. “Don’t yer speak thet word, 
Dilly; don’t yer. He ain’t wuth it. Thar 
wa’ n’t nothin’ but trouble kem out’n it 
fer you. O,” she cried, stretching out her 
thin, hard ‘hand as though in appeal, 
“nears like 1 cud n’t wait ter git away. I 
hev worked an’ waited an’ hoped. But 
the Lord air pretty nigh through a-tryin’ 
we-uns. He knows we can’t abide hyar; 
I reckon He loves the mountings Hisself.” 

Her hand fel] to her side and there was 
silence for a few moments, broken only 
by the swish of the wet cloth as the woman 
mopped up the water with long, regular 
strokes. 

Then the girl spoke again. “I air a-goin’ 
termorrer,” she said. 

Her mother looked up. “Hev he asked 
ver to?” 

An angry flush reddened the girl’s face. 
“No; he ain’t asked me, but it’s a free 
barbecue, an’ I reckon’ he ’!] be thar, an’ 
the beach air big enough fer al]. I s’pose 
thet he thought thet I wud n’t go, we-uns 
be so terrible relig’us.” 

“We ain’t got no more religion than 
do us good. *Pears like I can’t onderstan’ 
how ye’ve got ter be so forrard, ye who 
wuz always so good an’ kind ter home. 
Yer acts like ye ’ve fergot all about home. 
Come back with us, Dilly. Yer heart air 
sick an’ troubled long o’ this no-count Jos 
Silvera. racin’ round the country on thet 
thar leetle mustang o’ his’n, an’ not carin’ 
two raps *bout ye after ye be out 0’ sight o’ 
his smilin’, deceitful eyes.” . 

“He sez ez how he loves me.” 

“Loves ye!” ‘The mother’s voice was 
full of scorn. “Jos Silvera don’t love no- 
body but hisself. Love! He don’t know 
how ter love. Some day, Dilly, p’raps ye 711 
know what love air. Ef I thought ye loved 
Jos Silvera 1’d go down on my knees an’ 
ask the good Lord to spare ye. Don’t yer 
go termorrer; don’t ver!” 

“T air a-goin!” 

The woman gave a sigh and fell to her 
work. The girl passed out into the gath- 
ering dusk. The sting of the wet fog was 
on ther face and she drew a little shaw] 
about her head. She walked down the 
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On the Gonzales Ranch 


path and leaned over the bars of the cor- 
ral. “He might hev asked me,” she 
thought. What if her mother were right. 
The words came back: “He don’t know 
how ter love.” “If he didn’t,” she 
thought, with a half sob, “he knew well 
how to make others love him.” 

When the morning dawned it ushered 
in another gray day. Down on the beach 
the teams drove in early. Although it was 
midsummer, the fog that hung over the 
ocean and drifted in white patches over 
the land made the air bleak and cold. 

Off in a sheltered nook a group had 
gathered to superintend the building of 
the beach-fire and the roasting of the ox; 
but for the most part, the people hurried 
to the long, low shingled building where 
the agonized strains of a few stringed in- 
struments gave token of the hours of mer- 
riment to which the Sabbath would be 
given up. 

Dilly pushed through the open doorway 
with the rest. A rough, splintered board 
ran entirely around the sides of the dance- 
hall, and off in one corner she seated her- 
self. Through the smoke-laden air the 
figures whirled and swayed, young girls 
with dresses barely reaching to their 
ankles dancing with rough-bearded ranch- 
men. The swarthy skins and dark, 
glancing eyes that betokened the Portu- 
guese or the “greaser’ were there in 
plenty, while here and there throughout 
the crowd could be seen the heavier forms 
and duller features of the German and 
Swede. 

As the morning wore away Dilly sat in 
her corner, feeling lonely and apart from 
the young life that throbbed around her. 
Once a young Swede came up and asked 
her to dance. “No,” she said, with a quick 
instinctive shrinking from becoming a 
part of the scene that was fast becoming 
one of coarse revelry. Then she added 
more kindly, “’T ain’t that I don’t favor 
dancing with you-uns, Canute; but ter 
home we always kep’ the Sabbath, and 
*pears like I can’t make it seem right.” 

The young fellow shrugged his shoul- 
ders and walked away. If she wouldn’t 
dance, there were plenty that would. 

While Dilly sat there, the smoke-laden, 
dusty air seemed to clear away, and in its 
stead she saw the peacefulness of a Sab- 
bath morning at home. her father, stand- 
ing before the little looking-glass over the 
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kitchen shelf, carefully scraping off his 
week’s growth of beard. rough the 
door and windows came the breath of the 
sweet mountain air. How often had she 
stood in their little clearing looking off 
through the thin blue atmosphere, 
dreaming of the great world beyond. Then 
she saw the little home band, in the stiff, 
starched cleanliness of their Sabbath at- 
tire, walking down the wood road to the 
old schoolhouse, and she could almost 
gymell the sweet breath of the mountain 
firs. 

A black-browed, thick-set man with an 
old fiddle tucked under the folds of his 
heavy chin was calling out the figures. 
“Down the middle! Fust couple back on 
the outside! Sashay ter corners!” 

As the couples parted and swung back 
to place, one face caught Dilly’s listless 
eyes and made the blood rush up to her 
temples. It was Jos Silvera, dancing with 
a large, red-lipped, blue-eyed girl. Dilly 
could see him bend over his partner dur- 
ing the pauses of the dance, and could 
guess, from the blushes and simpering of 
the girl, that the words, whatever they 
were, were not distasteful to her. As she 
watched, a slow fury, not unmingled with 
disgust, crept into ‘her eyes. 

Her intent gaze attracted the attention 
of the woman who had taken the seat be- 
side her. 

“Yer lookin’ at Jos Silvera, ain’t yer? 
He ’s a sweet-mouthed one, I kin tell yer. 
Playin’ it pretty strong with Kittie Pit- 
cher, ain’t he? He’ll meet with his come-,. 
uppance if he goes it too fur with her. 
She ain’t a greeny, Kate ain’t. D’ yer 
know her?” 

“No,” said Dilly, in a choked voice. 

“Well, I guess that yer ain’t been in 
this county long not ter hear of Kittie 
Pitcher. Jos Silvera better look out that 
he don’t try ter have too many strings ter 
his bow. Seems he’s carryin’ it pretty 
strong with a gal what lives down on the 
old Gonzales ranch. Not that I ever git 
out ter hear much; my boys bring the 
news home ter me. They say that Jos Sil- 
vera kin ape any human bein’ on the face 
of the earth, and the way ‘he takes off that 
val is enough ter make yer split yer sides. 
Seems they don’t talk straight American, 
but some kind of mountain lingo. Guess 
he don’t get any of it off when Kittie 
Pitcher is around.” 
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Somehow Dilly got out of the building. 
She hurried along the road, the blood 
beating and rushing in her ears. She had 
no thought but to get away—away from 
what she had seen—away from what she 
had heard. 

“He don’t know how ter love.” Was it 
only last night that she had thought her 
mother so hard and out of sympathy with 
her? Dilly was too simple to analyze her 
feelings; she only knew that she wanted 
to get away. She felt outraged; she even 
felt that she could never respect herself 


As she neared her home she instinctive- 
ly quieted her walk and manner, and by 
the time she had let down the bars and 
crawled through into the inclosure about 
the house, it was, to all appearances, quite 
the old Dilly who was walking up the path. 

The house-door was open, and as a voice 
came to her, she recognized the tones that 
her mother always assumed when she was 
“wrestling in prayer.” 

Dilly paused in the open doorway. From 
the expression of her mother’s face and 
the tenseness of her voice, she knew that 
the earnest, agonized pleading with which 
she was wont to address her God was al- 
most over. Her feet made no sound on 
the short, dry grass, and the woman was 
unconscious of her presence. 

She had been praying for her child. “O, 
dear Lord,” the voice went on, “give me 
back my leetle gal, my leetle Dilly. Take 
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us back home and let us larn o’ Thee. 
Don’t jedge her, dear Lord. Help me ter 
onderstan’ her an’ bring her back inter 
the ways 0’ quietness an’ peace. Take the 
troubled look out’n her eyes and give me 
the trouble. I air strong; I kin stan’ it; 
but spare the leetle one.” 

The voice hushed for a moment, then 
went on in lower tones. 

“Q God, help her ter find her heart 
agin! *Tain’t gone, but it’s bein’ hid 
from her sight “long o’ all the wickedness 
in this hyar land. Take us back ter our 
own home, where we kin see straight inter 
the blue sky, an’ feel thy hand restin’ on 
us. For the dear Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

She bowed her head down on the hard 
wooden chair and remained motionless on 
her knees. Dilly softly crossed the room. 
She put her strong young arm around the 
older woman. 

“Hesh, mother, hesh! You-uns air 
right; it air the mountings what we need.” 
Dilly’s sweet young face was close to the 
toil-worn one beside her. 

“Pore mother, it’s been hard on yer. 
But we ’re goin’ back. Can’t yer see it all? 
The mountings air sweet now with the 
flowers a-bloomin’ an’ a-blowin’; an’ when 
the fust rains come we’ll be thar ag’in. 
Don’t yer rec’lect how we uster say thet 
the mountings were a-weepin’ fer the folks 
what hed ter live in the valley?” 

“OQ, Dilly, ye’ve found yer heart ag’in.” 

“°T war n’t never gone,” said the girl. 


WHAT'S IN AN 
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ONCE loved a maiden so comely, 
Whose name was Alicia Cholmondeley ; 
But shortly my thoughts and my dreams 
Were wandering to Wendolin Wemyss. 
And soon my poor heart rose with leaps - 
To the bait of Delicia Pepys. 
And next I was lying in pawn 
To the charms of Felicia Strachan, 
Who proved but a faithless deceiver, 
And left me to Adelaide Belvoir. 
Then ere long I implored as a boon 
The hand of fair Margery Mohun ; 
Too soon to be laid on the coals 
By love of Elizabeth Knollys, 
Who caused me to swear like a trooper 
Till I met with my Madeline Cowper. 
She taught me her charms were a myth— 
So I wedded a plain Mary Smith. A, N. 
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CALIFORNIA IN ‘49 


By A. S. MARVIN 


URING the summer and fall of 
1848 the glowing accounts from 
California gold-diggings filled the 
Atlantic States with great excitement. 
Thé new-found “ E] Dorado” was on the 
tongue of every one, each asking his neigh- 
bor, “Are you going to California? ” 
With others I took the gold fever, and by 
December, “48, had decided to go. Many 
of my personal friends were anxious to 
accompany me, and we selected the good 
ship Pacific, of five hundred tons, then 
lying at the foot of Dover Street, Hast 
River, to take us around the Horn. She 
was a long time in loading and preparing 
to sail, but on January 23, 1849, we left 
our pilot at Sandy Hook and began our 
long, long voyage. 
It was forty-five days before we cast 
anchor in the beautiful harbor of Rio 
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We had paid three hundred dollars each, 
and felt we were entitled to something for 
it. 

Through the consul’s aid and that of 
the principal merchants of Rio and our 
American Minister, we had him dismissed 
from his own ship (he was part owner), 
and we were given a new captain and set 
sail for Cape Horn, which we reached 
early in May, with the usual accompani- 
ment of cold and heavy weather, violeni 
head gales retarding our progress greatly. 
Most seamen at that time were afraid of 
stormy Cape Horn and generally it a 
wide berth. Our ship went nearly one 
hundred and thirty miles south of Terra 
del Fuego; consequently we were about 
three weeks in sailing from the latitude of 
the Straits of Magellan to the same lati- 
tude in the Pacific Ocean. 
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Janeiro, and glad were we to put foot on 
shore. We remained there twenty-five 
days, having trouble with our captain, 
who had treated his passengers brutally, 
and had denied us every comfort. 


Then we made for Juan Fernandez. 
getting into better weather day by day, 
and having fairer winds; but our best 
record was only about ten knots an hour, 
as the Pacific was not a. clipper by any 
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means. Still she was a stanch little ship 
and carried us safely through the odd doz- 
en storms we encountered on our long 
voyage. 

We reached Crusoe’s Island on May 
19th, a small boat-load of adventurous 
passengers leaving the ship long before we 
got to the island, the sea being almost 
dead calm. They got to land ihe same 
night, the ship beating up against head 
winds all night and the next day. Among 
the boat’s crew was J. Ross Browne, who 
published a graphic account of his adven- 
tures in Harper’s Monthly in 1853. The 
second day after the boat left us we picked 
them up at the mouth of the little harbor 
and turned in the direction of Callao. We 
dropped anchor under the lee of San Lo- 
renzo Island at midnight, May 31st, after 
fifty-nine days’ sailing from Rio. Of 
course, we all went up to Lima (eight 
miles) on donkey-back and spent a wee’ 
very pleasantly in the City of the Kings. 
Then on board again, with our course but 
little north of west; making a big leg to 
reach San Francisco. 

We were fiity-seven days on tttis most 
tiresome part of our voyage. Our time 
passed monotonously, and all were anxious 
for a sight of the promised land. 

One day we saw a battle near Falkland 
Islands between a grampus and a whale- 
killer, a species of swordfish, which fought 
furiously for many minutes, both breach- 
ing out of water at times ten or a dozen 
feet. Water-spouts we saw too, but luckily 
they never came too near us. 

We saw, and sometimes captured, Span- 
ish mackerel, dolphins, flying-fish, alba- 
cores, skipjacks, huge diamond-fish, sea- 
turtles, etc., not to mention a shark twelve 
feet long, which we caught and killed. 
Large schools of porpoises swam furiously 
across our bows in the Pacific, and black- 
fish (a species of whale), fifteen to twenty 
feet long, appeared by the score off the 
west coast of South America. Whales, 
too, in great numbers, some of them “ sul- 
phur bottoms” sixty to seventy feet long, 
swam close to our ship and spouted as 
they passed, affording us many close views 
of them. 

We finally entered the Golden Gate on 
August 5, 1849, passing Bird Island, now 
Aleatraz, white with guano, and anchored 
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off Clark’s Point among perhaps fifty or 
more vessels filled with Argonauts hunt- 
ing for the Golden Fleece. 

Our three voyages, including stay at Rio 
and Callao had occupied one hundred and 
ninety-four days, or six months and a half 
since we left New York. 

Mark Hopkins was one of our fellow- 
passengers. He belonged to the New Eng- 
land Mining and Trading Company. 

In the summer of 1894, six of our Pa- 
cific “ boys” celebrated the anniversary 
of our arrival in San Francisco at the hos- 
pitable home of Dr. Edward Hall. The 
youngest of our party was sixty-six, the 
oldest seventy-six. It was indeed a pleas- 
ant evening we spent, recounting our ex- 
periences on shipboard, in San Francisco, 
and in the mines. Some of us had been in 
Australia many years, some had traveled 
around the world, and some had served 
through the war of the Rebellion. All had 
something interesting to relate to his com- 


-rades. This, however, is a digression. We 


were soon away from our ship, glad to be 
free from our long imprisonment. 
Happy Valley was then a sweeping 
curve from California Street to Rincon 
Point, where the United States Marine 
Hospital was built. The business portion 
of San Francisco at this early date was 
around Clark’s Point, and along Mont- 
gomery Street (so far as it extended on 
the water-front—in places near Jackson 
and Washington Streets) and not much 
above the Plaza or Dupont Street. Mer- 
chants and all kinds of shopkeepers were 
in this limited space, many hundreds oc- 
cupying narrow quarters in_ one-story 
houses or shanties built of light scant- 
ling with canvas walls and roofs. Carpet- 
tacks were in great demand to fasten the 
muslin lining on walls and ceilings, and 
were readily sold for two dollars and a 
half a paper. Everything was high, mer- 
chandise of all kinds being scarce and gold 
plentiful. Pork and flour sold for fifty 
dollars a barrel; candles brought five dol- 
lars a pound; milk, a dollar and a nalf « 
quart; butter, same price, per pound, 
eggs, six dollars a dozen. I paid these 


prices during the winter of *49 and ’50. 
We old fellows well remember what a wet 
and muddy time it was in November and 
December, the rain falling continuously 
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for nineteen successive days,—heavy rain, 
too—and kept up through the season. 
The condition of the streets was wretched, 
knee-deep with a thick, sticky mud. In 
many places about Montgomery and Clay 
Streets, and in other streets, teaming was 
well-nigh impossible, drivers getting their 
horses or mules out of the deep mud only 
by leaving their wagons and extricating 
the animals with the loss of their shoes, 
going back for the wagons when 
it was better weather. 

To-day one cannot realize that 
such a state of things ever existed 
in this beautiful, well-paved city, 
with its fine cable and electric 
ears, grand buildings, stores, 
hotels, ete. The Parker House 
was the one hotel in °49. 

Pure water was scarce. In 
November and December of that 
wet season, I used to go over mud- 
dy and slippery hills a quarter of 
a mile to Sacramento Street and 
draw the water from a deep weli. 
And we were willing to pay a shil- 
ling (124 cents) for a bucketful. 

I recall the early theater in 
San Francisco, a small hall in 
California Street. It seated 
about 250 persons. Robinson 
and Evrard were the managers, 
and they gave minor plays and 
farces, generally to the satisfac: 
tion of their audience. After- 
wards came better theaters and 
more eminent actors—Alexina 
Fisher Baker and her husband, 
Matilda Heron, Mrs. Kirby, Mur- 
doch and Mrs. Sinclair, and Peter 
Richings. The Jenny Lind Thea- 
ter was opened at the Parker 
House on the Plaza. Later, play- 
houses sprang up like magic, and the best 
talent was attracted to the Pacific Coast, 
in the hope of taking. back the golden 
nuggets, which they were generally sue- 
cessful in doing. 

In the spring of 1850, I witnessed a 
Mexican bull-fight in the circus in Kear- 
ny Street, near Clay. It was a rude 
amusement, and not at all to my liking. 
Several horses and some tame bulls were 
killed, 

Among the first private coiners were 
Burgovne & Co. and Baldwin & Co., who 
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sent out a good deal of money in five- 
dollar gold pieces. The old adobes (heavy 
octagon coins worth fifty dollars) were 
current in 1850. 

The gambling-houses of San Francisco 
were a prominent feature of the early 


days. They were mostly on or about the 
Plaza. Many of them were extravagent 


in decorations. ‘The first ones were merely 
light frame structures, with lofty ceilings, 
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and roofs and sides of canvas, the latter 
often gilded and frescoed. Money in 
large amounts changed hands every night, 
and many a miner who came to San Fran- 
cisco ready to embark for the States lost 
his all at the gaming-table. The generous 
keepers of tables would often give the 
loser enough to pay his way back to the 
mines to gather more gold-dust, perhaps 
to be lost like his first earnings. 

The small frame building on the west 
side of the Plaza, at the corner of Clay 
Street, was famous for having cost a 
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thousand dollars for every thousand feet 
of lumber used in its construction. 

The old Post Office in the summer of 
"49 was in Pike Street (Waverly Place). 

It was in October of 1849 that a little 
store, ten feet front by sixteen feet deep, 
was opened in a small frame building 
just back of the Post Office. An old dry- 
goods box was placed in front and served 
for a sign, on which I painted, in large 
letters, “ Book Store.” During the wet 
season of 1849-50, assisted by a friend, I 
worked up quite a respectable stationery 
and book trade. The first cards l| 
had printed were small and of ordinary 
stock. I paid the Alta California sixtee. 
dollars in gold for one hundred of them. 
I wish I had kept the bill, but I presume 
it was burned up in the fire of May, 1851. 
When our goods were selling at high 
prices and the demand far exceeded the 
supply, we did not complain of paying 
high rates for anything we bought. Com- 
mon yellow envelopes at fifty cents for a 
package of twenty-five, sold as fast as we 
could get them from wholesale dealers 
and turn them out to our customers. 
Brown paper, such as is used by architects 
and builders, readily brought a dollar a 
sheet. Once I bought a small roll of eleven 
sheets of antiquarian paper at an auction 
for one dollar, and sold each sheet for five 
dollars. Books were sold at fabulous 
prices. At Los Angeles a man paid fifty 
dollars for a Spanish grammar. We sold 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in paper covers, for 
one dollar, as fast as we could hand them 
out. At that early day any one far- 
sighted enough to have brought out a large 
stock of stationery and books would have 
made a fortune in a short time. But 
most of those in mercantile business had 
but small stocks to try the market with, 
and few of us had any idea that so many 
people would cometo the Pacific Coast 
and cause such a great demand for goods. 

My old friend, Anton Roman, would al- 
ways visit our store in 1851-2-3 on his 
business trips from Shasta and Yreka, 
where he was a successful merchant, and 
would frequently make purchases of our 
goods from $1,500 to $2,000 at a time. 

In five days after the great fire of 51, 
which burnt us out, we had a cheap frame 
store erected on the old site, putting down 
the timbers while the smoke was coming 
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from places where our carpenters worked. 
In a few days we were at work again as 
hard as ever. It was the indomitable 
spirit of California enterprise that helped 
us on. 

It was at that time, early in May, we 
felt the tremors of the first earthquake in 
San Francisco, shaking our frame struct- 
ure as if it would topple it to destruction. 

In the earliest days of the book business 
in California the demand was not con- 
fined to blank books and stationery, but to 
real, solid reading. Standard works of 
history, poetry, fiction, travels, and biog- 
raphy atiracted hundreds of customers 
from all parts of the State, and every or- 
der coming from the mining districts de- 
manded some good reading matter, for 
many educated, intelligent men were there 
delving in the mines for the precious 
metal, and to while away stormy days and 
winter evenings they needed solid food 
for their minds. We in San Francisco tried 
to supply that want. I remember the 
founding of the Mercantile Library, in 
1850. It had a very unpretentious begin- 
ning, and our firm gave some books to 
help form the nucleus of a great library. 

I witnessed the hanging of Hethering- 
ton and Brace on Commercial Street 
wharf. In those stirring times it seemed 
necessary that the people should rise en 
masse to protect themselves, for the law- 
less element might have got the upper 
hand and retarded, if not prevented, the 
advancement of San Francisco and the 
State. 

In the early *50’s we used to take long 
rides past the Presidio through the deep 
sands and out to where the Cliff Jlouse 
now stands. Little did we dream that the 
traveling facilities to these distant and 
difficult points would be so improved that 
the trip would be reduced to minutes in- 
stead of hours. My friend Anton Roman 
has often ridden out with me to where the 
Golden Gate Park now is, and it occupied 
a good part of a day to accomplish the 
journey. 

Judging from descriptions and some of 
the pictures in the OVERLAND there are 
now as fine and costly buildings in San 
Francisco as any in our larger cities. I wel! 
remember the Parrott building, at Mont- 
gomery and California Streets, as about 
the earliest fine stone structure. I think it 
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was of Chinese granite. 
ders or hoistways, scores of Chinamen car- 
ried the blocks of stone up inclined planes 


from story to story. It was then con- 
sidered a fine piece of architecture and a 
credit to the city, and so it was until it 
was surpassed by more modern buildings. 

The churches of the city were few and 
far between during *49 and ’50. In the 
summer of 1849, in Dupont Street, near 
Pacific, a large tent served as the First 
Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. 
Albert Williams was pastor. It was svon 
succeeded by a wooden building seating 
eight hundred persons. This structure was 
brought from the States around the Horn, 
and was erected in the fall of 1850 in 
Stockton Street, near Broadway, but was 
burned down in 1851. Another and bet- 
ter edifice was erected on the old site, and 
this served its good purpose for some 
time. The Episcopalians, Baptists, Meth- 


odists, Unitarians, Universalists, He- 
brews and Catholics soon followed the 
example of the Presbyterians. 

In hotels, theaters, hospitals, music 
halls, libraries, public schools, colleges 
and other institutions of learning, San 
Francisco is not surpassed by any—and in 
another quarter of a century it may leave 
many of our Eastern cities far behind. 
Its people are enterprising and pro- 
gressive, and demand the best of every- 
thing. 

San Francisco’s population at the 
present time is perhaps three hundred 
thousand; in 1849 there were hardly five 
thousand. What a wonderful change and 
advance in half a century! Who can pre- 
dict what San Francisco will be in 1949? 
May she advance and improve still more, 
and grow to be a mighty city, the great- 
est and best on the Western Coast of both 
Americas. 


A FISH JAM ON KELSEY CREEK 


By W. L. RIDEOUT 


LD RESIDENTS of Lake County 
delight in telling the tenderfoot of 
the immense numbers of fish that 

come up the creeks flowing into Clear 
Lake, during the winter and spring 
_ months. By drawing it mild the old set- 
tler may have his story accepted; but 
when he tells of the fish crowding each 
other out of the water and some distance 
on the banks,—when he tells of horses’ 
hoofs and wagon-wheels crushing hun- 
dreds in fording a stream,—of farmers 
driving wagons into the water and load- 
ing them with pitchforks and shovels, and 
hauling the fish home for hog-feed,—when 
he tells of these things the average tender- 
foot usually shrugs his shoulders and says, 
“It may be true, but it sounds fishy.” 
Such tales as these, however, are not 


overdrawn in the least. Clear Lake 
swarms with a species of fish which bears 
the Indian name “ hitch,” and in spawn- 
ing season they invade the streams, partic- 
ularly Kelsey Creek, in numbers almost 
inconceivable. In places the water, from 
the surface to the gravel-bed is a solid, 
seething mass of fish. 

In shallow places they crowd each other 
entirely out of the water, and thousands 
are thus stranded and die. 

Recently the run has been larger than 
ever before, and the phenomenal sight has 
attracted thousands of visitors from miles 
around. It lasted several days, and everv 
“camera fiend ” within a radius of twenty 
miles has been on the ground. The story 
when told hereafter, will be backed up 
with photographic proof. 


A LEGEND OF SPIRIT LAKE 


By WM. WOOD WAITT 


MID the rock-built and everlasting 
A solitudes of the Coeur d’Alene 

mountains, in the far northern por- 
tion of Idaho, and under the shadow of 
towering peaks, lies a beautiful sheet of 
water known as Spirit Lake. Many moons 
ago, so runs the fanciful legend told yet 
in the tepees of the red men, it was the 
home and stronghold of the once power- 
ful tribe of Idahos. 

Then Gray Eagle was head chief and 
sachem of the tribe, and Dancing Flower, 
his only daughter, was famed as the most 
beautiful maiden in all the Northern 
country. She, like most maidens who have 
attained the age of eighteen, had a lover, 
a young chief of the Crows, named Run- 
ning Wolf; and as the two nations were 
perpetually at war with each other, the 
course of their true love did not run par- 
ticularly smooth. 

While she was yet a child, Gray Eagle 
had ‘betrothed Dancing Flower to Black 
Hawk, a chief second only to himself in 
wealth and authority. But the fair girl 
regarded with great disfavor the unwel- 
come suit of the warrior whom her father 
had chosen, and as she grew in years and 
beauty her strong dishke grew also, until, 
stung by her coldness and disdain, Black 
Hawk had so far forgotten his pride and 
manhood as to go to her father with a bit- 
ter complaint of her rebellious conduct. 
The old chief in a towering rage dragged 
his contumacious daughter before Black 
Hawk, swearing by the graves of his an- 
cestors that she should wed him ere the 
waning of the moon, or die. Dancing 
Flower pleaded in vain for mercy or re- 
prieve; the grim old chief would not be 
moved to relent. 

At last, in very hopelessness, she ceased 
to struggle against her fate and sunk into 
the passive silence of despair; though in 
her secret heart she vowed that rather 
than wed her hateful suitor she would 
fling herself from the great stone ‘battle- 
ments that overhung the lake. 

The days fled bv, and the evil hour was 
at hand. Eluding her watchful guardians 


by some subtle feint, Dancing Flower stole. 


away into the depths of the forest at early 


dawn of the day whose purple close would 
see her the unwilling bride of a hated 
spouse. 

Far from the lodges of her father she 
fled like a frightened fawn, till in a deep, 
dingly glade, that had witnessed the woo- 
ing of the hapless lovers in brighter days, 
Dancing Flower sent forth the shrill whir- 
ring cry of the wood duck—a signal 
known only to her lover and herself. Pres- 
ently the sharp bark of the mountain fox 
was heard in the distance, and soon Danc- 
ing Flower was clasped to the breast of 
her dusky lover. 

Nestled in his protecting arms and cov- 
ered by the gray folds of his blanket, the 
dark-eyed maiden poured forth the story 
of her persecutions and despair. Running 
Wolf listened in grim silence, his dark 
face working with fierce contending pas- 
sions. When the story was finished he 
gave vent to his pent-up rage in one shrill, 
blood-curdling yell of anger and defiance, 
and ‘brandishing his scalping-knife aloft, 
he swore a bitter oath to spill the life- 
blood of ‘his rival and bear off his bride in 
triumph. 

“Fly with me, Dancing Flower,” he 
pleaded; “‘return no more to the lodges of 
your people. Far away toward the setting 
sun we will seek a new home and a new 
life together. In some green valley of the 
Western hills we will build our camp-fire, 
where the foot of the Idaho hath never 
trodden. I will hunt the spotted antelope 
for thee, and the red deer of the forest. 
The winds of the desert shall not touch 
thee rudely, and the sunshine of thy pres- 
ence will make my lodge beautiful for- 
ever.” 

But to his passionate pleading Dancing 
Flower turned a deaf ear. Well she knew 
the sleepless, inexorable vengeance of her 
father, the wily, snakelike cunning of 
Black Hawk. Long ere they had left the 
fastnesses of the Coeur d’ Alene hills they 
would be overtaken, her lover put to tor- 
ture, and she herself dragged back to a 
fate infinitely worse than death. 

No, their case was hopeless! But at 
least they could die together! She would 
return, and when the fateful moment 
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came, let Running Wolf run in and wrest 
her from the hands of her cowardly perse- 
cutor, dealing to Black Hawk the death- 
blow that would also seal her fate and that 
of her lover. 

It was so arranged; and with one long, 
wild, clinging embrace, they parted. 

“When the moon rises over Spirit 
Mountain and sees her face in the clear 
waters of the lake, I will come. Be 
ready!” Saying this, the Crow turned up- 
on his heel and vanished into the tangled 
forest. Sorrowful, yet thrilled and warmed 
by some gleam of hope, for youth and love 
are ever hopeful, Dancing Flower stole 
back to the lodge of her father, and 
watched with mingled feelings the prepa- 
rations for her marriage. 

The space in front of the great council 
house was chosen, and already the squaws 
were heaping up huge piles of brush and 
fat wood for the fires that were to light 
their feasting and merrymaking. The 
council-house stood upon a green and level 
spot within a stone’s-throw of the lake, 
where the stupendous cliffs that walled the 
silvery sheet dipped suddenly down, form- 
ing a natural and gigantic gateway that 
let upon the sandy margin of the waters. 
Just around the mighty jut of this but- 
tressed portal, in a hidden cove, guarded 
by one watchful sentinel, lay the canoes of 
the tribe, the frail flotilla by means of 
which adventurous hunting and war par- 
ties traversed the waters of the lake. 

A strange and ominous stillness fell up- 
on this hidden nook as the day wore on— 
a stillness broken only by the soft lapping 
of the water in the dark recesses of the 
shore, and the faint moaning of a fitful 
wind among the ghostly pimes that 
crowned the summits of the cliffs. The 
purple dusk came down upon the hills of 
Coeur d’ Alene and wrapt about the lonely 
valley and shining lake. ‘The stars came 
out in the dark-blue vault above, already 
silvery with the luster of the rising moon. 

The festival fires were kindled, and, 
crackling and leaping, sent up great show- 
ers of golden and rosy sparks that filled 
the air like flitting fireflies. Already the 
tribe was beginning to gather in gaily-be- 
dizened groups before the council-house. 
The hollow boom of the tom-tom mingled 
with the hoarse gutturals of the marriage- 
chant, sounding a weird measure for the 
weirder dance. 
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To and fro writhed the lithe dark fig- 
ures of the dancers, as, decked*in gala 
robes and crowned with forest flowers, in 
the midest of ‘her maidens, Dancing Flow- 
er came forth from her father’s lodge, and 
was led toward the council-house where 
the dignitaries of the tribe awaited the be- 
ginning of the ceremony. 

As she moved slowly forward, with 
bowed head and lagging step, the moon 
just touched the peak of Spirit Mountain, 
and the wild, mournful howl of a moun- 
tain wolf rose above the jubilant noises of 
the revel. Dancing Flower’s heart leaped 
with strange joy, but the next moment 
sunk like lead. Now that deliverance had 
come, she shrank in sudden terror from 
the ordeal. 

She looked out over the sea of copper- 
colored faces surging about the fives. How 
would one man, be he ever so ‘brave and 
powerful, cope single-handed with a 
thousand? Her small hand closed con- 
vulsively over the hilt of the slender-bladed 
hunting knife she had concealed in her 
bosom. 

Gray Eagle strode to her side and grasp- 
ing her slim wrist led her before the old 
medicine-man, while the dismal notes of 
the tom-tom boomed like thunder in her 
ear. ‘That venerable individual, wrapt in 
the exaltation of an energetic “pow-wow,” 
kept up his frantic tom-tom beating, 
while the motley throng crowded more 
closely in eager expectancy. 

Suddenly out from the midst of his 
braves stept Black Hawk, a malignant fire 
burning in his snaky eyes as they rested 
upon the cold, averted face of Dancing 
Flower. A glow of evil triumph trans- 
figured his dark face, and his broad bosom 
rose and fell with stormy passions as he 
stretched forth his hand to seize the re- 
luctant prize, almost within his grasp. 

At that moment the moon rode full 
over Spirit Mountain, and the lake 
sparkled like a sheet of melted silver, as 
the medicine-man for an instant ceased 
his grotesque incantations. There was a 
rush as of a mighty wind, a flash of steel 
in the mingled light of moon and fire, a 
wild, exultant yell, a smothered cry, and 
before the startled Idahos could recover 
from their stunned surprise, Running 
Wolf thad ‘the gory scalp of Black Hawk 
at his belt, and with the slight form of 
Dancing Flower in his powerful arms, had 
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cleared the intervening space at a bound, 
and leapt into this waiting canoe. One 
whirring stroke of the supple paddle and 
they are out upon the waters and away 
beyond reach of the yelling throngs who 
crowd the beach, with wilder yells of 
baffled rage as they discover their dead 
sentinel guarding the useless canoes of 
their ruined fleet. 

In vain they shout and gesticulate, 
sending flight after flight of arrows in the 
hissing wake of the flying barque. A lit- 
tle while, and the fugitive lovers had van- 
ished in the ‘dimness of the distance and 
the night. 

Fired with hate and vengeance, a picked 
band of warriors at once set out for the op- 
posite shores of the lake, vowing neither 
to sleep nor rest till the spirit of Black 
Hawk should be ap , and Dancing 
Flower restored to her people and de- 
livered over to the judgment of her angry 
father. None ever returned—no soul of 
that chosen band, the flower of the Idaho 
braves. 

But days afterward a canoe drifted 
ashore, and in it, transfixed by many ar- 
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rows, they found the dead bodies of Danc- 
ing Flower and her gallant lover. They 


- laid them side by side, under the shadow 


of the mighty cliffs, where the silver rip- 
ples of the lake lapped softly, and the 
wandering winds stirred the tall water- 
grasses with the mournful music of a per- 
petual dirge. For they said that one so 
brave and fearless as Running Wolf de- 
served his bride. 

The aged chief never recovered from the 
shock of his daughter’s loss. And ever 
since, the legend runs, when the full moon 
rides over the peak of Spirit Mountain, 
and her fair reflection touches with soft 
luster the dimpling waters of the lake, a 
shadowy canoe, bearing two phantom 
forms, is seen adrift in the pearly bright- 
ness of the moonshine. 

And as they drift into the unfathomable 
dimness of the water and the night, the 
shrill winds bring to the listening ear the 
faint wild music of a passing dirge—the 
ghostly echo of the death-song chanted by 
Dancing Flower and her dusky brave, as 
they floated away into the happy hunting- 
grounds of long ago. 


THE MORROW 


MID the balm of poppied noons 


With August’s azure o’er me, 


Or lapped in light of mellow moons, 
This haunting rune’s before me ; 

To-day the summer bloom and glow, 

To-morrow wintry winds and snow! 


A flower on my happy breast 
Your drooping head is lying ; 
I feel my cheek by yours caressed, 


But O, my heart is crying, 
To-day her lips my love assuage, 
To-morrow chill and withered age! 


Adown youth’s ways I sing and go, 
At friendly inns I tarry, 

But all the scented winds that blow 
This voiceless burden carry ; 

To-day life’s sweet and dewy breath, 

To-morrow thy lone tryst with death! 


William Luctus 
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OUR IGNORANCE TESTED WITH A TAPE-LINE 


IT IS MILLIONS OF MILES LONG 


By ROBERT P. LOVELL 


F ALL the generations which have 
peopled this earth, the present one 
is the wisest, in that it is the only 

one to know the extent of its own igno- 
rance. The things we know are our pride. 
We are fond of imagining the surprise of 
our ancestors if they could come back to 
earth for a time and see the progress we 
have made since their day. Our railroads 
and steamships, our telephones, phono- 
graphs, kinetoscopes, cathode rays, wire- 
less telegraphy, and the like, fill the hum- 
blest of us with pride in his generation. 
But the greatest discovery we have made 
is the extent of our ignorance. That is 
the real beginning of knowledge. 

That what we don’t know would fill a 
book is a commonplace that has been di- 
rected at the wisest of us at some period 
of our lives; but the size of the volume 
has been generously ignored. Now 
modern science has looked us over with 
that eye which picks out the sex of the 
microscopic diatom, or with equal facility 
penetrates the dark caverns of the sky, 
finding them strewn with worlds, and lo! 
our ignorance is found to be so colossal 
that a tape-line millions of miles long is 
required for its measurement. And this 
enormous tape-line, be it understood, is 
no mere figure of speech; it is an ap- 
palling truth, capable of as easy demon- 
stration as the simplest problem in 
Euclid. 

All our knowledge comes to us through 
the senses—barring certain rudimentary 
conceptions derived from ancestral experi- 
ences, and called “inheritance.” The 
things we know are learnt by sight, by 
hearing, by touch, by taste, by smell; gen- 
erally speaking, bv the first three. These 
senses have often been called “the win- 
dows of the soul”; and the metaphor is 
passably just if we conceive outside im- 
pressions as passing through them to the 
soul within. For touch, sight, and hearing 
are the media through which outside 
bodies transmit a knowledge of their 
properties to us inside. And they do this 
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by vibrations. Sound, for instance, is an 
ethereal vibration, ranging from 32 a sec- 
ond to 52,000 a second. Light is a similar 
vibration, ranging from some 395,000,000 
a second to nearly double that inconceiva- 
ble rate. When we hear the lowest note 
which we are capable of recognizing as a 
note, something near is vibrating at the 
rate of 16 a second, and setting up corre- 
sponding vibrations in the air,and through 
the air they reach our ear. As the vibra- 
tions increase the pitch rises, until at 32,- 
000 vibrations a second, we get an ear- 
piercing whistle which causes pain. If 
the vibrations are now slightly acceler- 
ated the sound ceases. What takes place 
then we have no means of knowing—at 
least, not until the increasing rapidity of 
the vibrations reaches the million millions, 
and then we get the sensation of color. 
The first sensation we get is that of red; 
as the vibrations increase we get orange, 
then yellow, then green, then blue, indigo 
and violet, and then—nothing. 

If we take our tape-line now and let the 
first two feet represent the vibrations 
from 32 to 32,000 we shall have to run it 
up into the sky nearly four millions of 
miles before we can figure on it the vi- 
brations which give the next sensation— 
that of red light. In other words, there is 
a stretch of four million miles on that 
tape-line which is an absolute blank to 
us, except for a couple of feet at the lower 
end. ‘That statement conveys a vague 
hint of the extent of our ignorance. 
Nothing but a vague hint, indeed, is pos- 
sible. But even in its vagueness, the 
thought is overwhelming. We thought 
we knew something; and here we see that 
we know no more, comparatively, than an 
earthworm knows of astronomy. 

Literally awful as is the immensity of 
our ignorance, and depressing though it 
be to contemplate it, the lesson to be 
learnt is full of value. Let us consider 
what is contained for us in this lowest two 
feet of the scale that we do know—or think 
that we know. Evervthing we have ever 
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heard comes within that two feet; and 
that implies the most of what we know. 
Language itself, the medium of all intelli- 
gent communication, is included; so is 
music. Our lessons in mathematics, astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, geology, the use- 
ful arts, medicine, engineering, commerce, 
manufactures, fine arts, architecture, 
reach us through these lower  vibra- 
tions; and everything’ we communicate 
from the mass of this knowledge is simi- 
larly transmitted. Even our amusements 
are dependent on that marvelous twenty- 
four inches of the scale of vibrations. lf 
life can be made so rich with twenty-four 
inches, what might it not be if the range 
were extended ? 

A suggestion of what the vast stretch 
of unknown vibrations contains is given 
us by the experience of a young girl, now 
being educated in New York, who was de- 
prived in infancy of sight and hearing. 
By some mysterious law of compensation, 
this girl has become sensitive to vibrations 
of which the rest of us are unconscious. 
For instance, she enjoys music, although 
she cannot hear it; and she is capable of 
distinguishing good music from bad. This 
implies that sound-waves are accompanied 
by other vibrations, which probably run 
up into the higher reaches of the imagi- 
nary scale. It also implies the develop- 
ment in this young girl, of a sixth sense, 
which is capable of perceiving these 
higher vibrations. Again, she has some 
mysterious faculty which informs her of 
the presence of other persons. As she is 
blind and deaf, this knowledge cannot 
reach her by any undulations known to 
us; which implies that matter, in a pas- 
sive state, reflects other vibrations than 
those of light, and that under special 
conditions, the human organism becomes 
sensitive to them. 

A second example is furnished by a 
woman who for thirty years has lived the 
life of a bed-ridden invalid in Brooklyn. 
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She is blind; yet she can distinguish col- 
ors, and will pick out delicate shades of 
green from a basket of assorted worsteds 
more readily than the average person in 
full possession of his sight. Without as- 
sistance she makes wax flowers which cor- 
respond in the minutest details of-color 
and shape with nature’s own blossoms. 
And when asked how she can thus copy 
things without sight, she replies that they 
are visible to her through some other 
sense. She knows nothing of the undu- 
latory theory of light, and probably could 
not understand it if it were explained to 
her. She believes that a red flower is real- 
ly red, and would think she were listen- 
ing to mere foolishness if she were told 
that it looked red simply because it re- 
flected only a few of the light vibrations 
falling upon it, and absorbed the rest; 
and that if it reflected them all, it would 
have no color at all. And perhaps we 
would be equally incredulous if she couid 
give us the true explanation of her won- 
derful power. 

When Newton, with his giant intellect, 
compared himself to a child gathering 
shells on the shores of a great sea whose 
unexplored waters rolled in inconceivable 
vastness before him, he hardly thought 
that every fresh extension of human 
knowledge would but further dwarf the 
child and make more vast the unexplored 
sea. Our ignorance is so colossal that no 
sea or ocean known to us could represent 
more than a fraction of it. We know 
something about a space of some twenty- 
four inches on a tape measure which 
would reach nine times to the moon and 
back again! And when, after this ap- 
palling interval, we begin to know some- 
thing more, there is still a mysterious Be- 
yond—still Newton’s vast sea, unexplored 
and perhaps unexplorable, across which 
the fluttering streamers of a mystic 
Aurora wave in mute beckonings to hu- 
manity. 


THE ANSWER 


HE vital question was so bravely plead 
With hope the tale of years could not dismay ; 
Rejection stern the lips unfaltering said, 
The eyes, with truer speech, gave blessed Yea. 
L. Worthington Green. 
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THE WARNING OF BOLIVAR JOHNSON 


By MAY BELLEVILLE BROWN 


OLIVAR JOHNSON sat on the 
B edge of his bed, his spine danger- 

ously curved, as he tugged at the 
straps of one of his best boots. When he 
had bought them for his wedding, fifteen 
years before, they had not seemed tight, 
but as his notions of comfort had changed 
materially, and as he wore them only twice 
a year or so, they seemed to exercise 
greater resistance against muscular effort 
every time he attacked them. Finally, 
with a mighty tug, the last one was on, and 
Mr. Johnson wiped the perspiration from 
his flushed face, stood up, and worked him- 
self into a coat that was coeval with the 
boots. 

For this was one of the greatest days of 
Bolivar’s life. He lived thirty-five miles 
from the nearest railroad town, and while 
the country store in the neighborhood 
would barter the plainest necessities of life 
for butter and eggs, other needs demanded 
a semi-yearly trip to town,—for adjust- 
ments to machinery, patent medicines, and 
other luxuries, that only the town could 
furnish. 

Miranda was holding the horses when 
Bolivar emerged from the house, stepping 
stiffly and painfully. An anxious look was 
in her eyes. For Bolivar, while he could 
be trusted with wealth, and was a deacon 
in the country church and class-leader as 
well, had one failing. He could not resist 
the beguilements of the beverage sold in 
prohibition Kansas under such names as 
“Stomach Bitters,” “ Buttermilk,’ “Herb 
Beer,” “Cherry Brandy,” etc., the effect 
of which is exceedingly deadly. 

“ Now, Bolivar,” she began decisively, 
“TI want ye tuh keep erway frum them 
joints. The las’ time ye went erlone ye got 
drunk, an’ I said then ye sh’d never go 
ergin. An’ ye shouldn't, ’cept fer thet 
quiltin’ bee at Tannerses, where I ’ll hear 
all erbout Pet Tylers’s *lopement. P’om- 
ise me ye won’t go into no joint, Bolivar.” 

“No, I won’t p’omise nothin’ uv the 
kin’,” snapped Bolivar. “ Ye talk ’sif l 
wuz a youngster, er some one ye could nt 
trust. I’m uv age, an’ they ain’t no wo- 
min goin’ tuh boss me. Git up, Rowdy!” 

He slapped the reins sharply over the 


horses and drove out of the yard, his head 
held defiantly erect. 

“ H’mph! ” ejaculated Miranda, gazing 
after him. “ Pride go’th b’fore deestruc- 
tion, an’ a horty speerit b’fore a fall, an’ 
ef ye don’t come back teetotally flattened, 
Bolivar Johnson, I miss my guess. I’m 
glad they ain’t no open s’loons in M’trop- 
olis, an’ yer only salvation ’s th’ chance 
thet ye may miss findin’ th’ joints.” 

“It’s all right, Miss Mirandy,” 
chuckled Bolivar to himself. “I hain’t 
been off the place *ithout ye fer two year, 
an’ I guess I kin have my little fling now, 
ef wanter.” 

Late that afternoon Bolivar reached 
Metropolis. A few years ago, any issue of 
any of the several daily papers would have 
told you more of the glories of Metropolis 
than I can. Then it had forty thousand 
inhabitants, and proudly called itself the 
* Peerless Princess of the Prairie,” look- 
ing forward with confidence to the day 
when it should prove a second Chicago. 
Now it may have fifteen thousand people, 
and it may not; corn grows on what were 
once boulevards, and on suburban lots 
that sold for fabulous prices; and fac- 
tories whose walls have never echoed to the 
whir of machinery rise from stretches of 
sunflowers. Still there is a business-like air 
about the place, and it all seemed very 
fascinating to the vision of Bolivar. 

Being like a certain lady of poetic fame, 
“of a frugal mind,” it was his custom to 
carry in his wagon provender for his 
horses, and to drive to a shady vacant lot 
near the park of the Metropolis Water 
Works Company, in whose vicinity he was 
reasonably sure of police patrol during the 
night, and there tie his team to the wagon 
for the term of his stay, while he 
sought shelter in a huge barn-like hotel 
near at hand. 

The buildings of the Water Works 
Company had been put up during the won- 
derful boom, and now, with a draping of 
shining ivy over the brick walls and 
smoke-stacks, were pointed to with pride 
by the citizens, who also felt the pride of 
possession in the fire alarm,—a whistle 
that boasted of being the largest in the 
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State, and could be heard for miles. It 
made the hair stand erect on youthful 
heads, and caused goose-flesh to rise on 
the surface of all the small fry of Metrop- 
olis, who, when its shriek rose in the silent 
night, always hid under the bed-covers 
and indulged in acute convulsions. 

Miranda’s hope that Bolivar would miss 
finding a “ joint ” was vain, for one swal- 
lowed him up early in the evening, and 
kept him concealed until late. When he 
emerged from its recesses his frame of 
mind was rather uncertain, and matched 
his gait. ‘Turning in what he thought 
was the direction of the hotel, he found 
himself standing beside a lot with only a 
yawning cellar. The hotel had evi- 
dently left its accustomed corner. He 
gazed with stern perplexity into the hole at 
his feet. 

“ Shtrange—hic—‘svery shtrange—hic 
—where th’ blame thing’s gone. *Spose 
it’s been sold—hic—at Sheriff’s sale— 
hic—sence I tied th’ horses. Guess they 
ain’t anythin’—hic—fer me tuh do but 
s—hic—sleep in th’ wagin, ‘niess th 
blame—hic—sheriff’s took it too.” 

The wagon was only a block away, but 
Bolivar walked many times that distance 
before he reached it. Fixing his eye firmly 
on the tall smoke-stacks of the Water 
Works Company, he would start in that 
direction, and end by trying to scale a 
brick wall at one side, or some equally 
hazardous experiment. Finally the park 
was before him, and as no wall intervened, 
he reached the wagon, after several en- 
counters with trees, laboriously climbed 
its side, and falling in on the hay that 
the horses were munching, was lost in 
slumber. 

Far in the night Bolivar was awakened, 
with a choking, oppressive sensation of 
horror. The air about him was vibrant 
with a terrible sound. Space seemed to be 
full of it; yet whence it came was 
a mystery. Apprehending that the sky 
was falling upon him, and _ expect- 
ing a brimstone pit to open beneath 
him, he rolled on his face and con- 
vulsively clawed at the hay. Higher 
and higher rose the seething wail, until 
seemingly having reached the high- 
est point of human or superhuman en- 
durance, there was a second of silence. 
Bolivar began to draw a breath of relief, 
which was cut short by another wail, 
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longer and higher than the first. Sensi- 
tive dogs began to howl, the horses 
plunged and snorted in fear, and Bolivar, 
all his bibulous sins marching in proces- 
sion before his mental eyes, groveled and 
shook with fear at this terrible, enraged, 
intangible spirit that was evidently pursu- 
ing him. His hair stood erect and a cold 
sweat broke from every pore. Again and 
yet again came the wail that filled earth 
and sky, and, finally, reaching its climax, 
it lashed itself up and down and in and 
out in the air directly over Bolivar’s head 
with a threat so personal that the penitent 
sinner put his hands over his ears and 
howled with fear. 

Then came intensest silence, broken by 
the slamming of doors and windows in the 
vicinity, the far-away roll of wheels, men 
running here and there. Evidently the 
whole city was alarmed, and preparing to 
flee from the wrath to come. 

Bolivar was now fully awake and sober. 
His one thought was flight, and as hur- 
riedly as his pinched and numbed feet 
would allow, he fastened his horses to the 
wagon and drove out of town at the top of 
his speed, glancing shiveringly over his 
shoulder at every jolt of the wheels. 
Thoughts of Sodom and Gomorrah ran 
through his head. He must make hasie 
out of the accursed city. 

“TI don’t know whut M’randy’ll say 
‘bout not gittin’ a patent churn, an’ them 
Purple Pills fer Pallid People, but ’twon't 
do tuh stop, fer they ain’t goin’ to be one 
stone left on ‘nother pritty soon. [I’!I tell 
ye, 1 don’t want no sich warnin’ agin.” 

Two or three miles out, in the wilds of 
the “ suburbs,” he jumped to his feet, for 
the avenging voice again shrieked out, in 
one long-drawn wail; but to his relief the 
sound no longer came from over his head, 
but vibrated above the doomed city. _ 

“Git ap, Rowdy! IT’ll bet I’m the only 
one of them blamed boozers in thet joint 
las’ night tuh erscape punishment. I tell 
ye, Bolivar Johnson, take this ez a warnin’ 
an’ shun th’ flowin’ bowl, thankful tui) 
hev been plucked, a bran’ from thie 
burnin’.” 

And as the wagon rolled ont into the 
starlit loneliness of the prairie, the citi- 
zens of Metropolis, whom the fire siren 
had awakened to witness only the burn- 
ing of a hayshed, crept back to their bed» 
to finish the night. 
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THE REAL AUTHOR OF A FAMOUS WAR-SONG 
HOW IT CAME TO BE WRITTEN 


By EMILIE GIBBONS COHEN 


Sun, I noticed that A. B. Irving of 

Minnesota, was named as the com- 
poser of the song: “ We are coming, 
Father Abr’am, three hundred thousand 
more.” 

This famous and popular lyric, the 
singing of which animated and upheld so 
many of our brave and patriotic volun- 
teers during the Civil War, was written 
by Mr. James 8S. Gibbons, a banker of 
New York City. He was a brother of 
the three doctors, Henry, William P., and 
Edward Gibbons, respectively, of San 
Francisco, Alameda, and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The song had its birth during 
those troubled days of July, 1862, follow- 
ing the disastrous seven days before 
Richmond, directly after President Lin- 
coln had issued his proclamation ask- 
ing for three hundred thousand volun- 
tevTs. 

To a friend who inquired how he came 
to write the song, Mr. Gibbons replied: 
“One day, during one of my long walks, 
just after President Lincoln had issued 
his call for three hundred thousand vol- 
unteers, [ found myself conning rhythmic 
words, that seemed to fall into rank and 
file and to come with a measured step, 
‘—three-hun-dred-thou-sand-more.’ But 
from where? Suddenly my ear caught 
the stirring sounds of fifes and drums— 
a company of soldiers from Minnesota 
were marching up the street. Uncon- 
sciously I fell into step. My question 
was answered; at once came the words,— 


Irom Mississippi’s winding stream, and 
from New England’s shore.” 


LT: A recent number of the New York 


Thus to the inspiring music of fifes and 
drums Mr. Gibbons composed this song. 
Passing the office of Mr. Priestly, he 
entered, and repeated to him the words. 
Mr. Priestly urged Mr. Gibbons to allow 
the song to be published. It was tran- 
scribed upon paper and sent to the New 
York Evening Post, of which Mr. Gib- 
bons, at one time, had been financial 
editor. It appeared anonymously in that 
paper.on July 16, 1862. At a large meet- 
ing in Boston, held the evening following 


its appearance in the Post, it was read by 
Josiah Quincy, as the latest poem bv 
William Cullen Bryant. It is worthy of 
note that in this same paper, on May 29, 
1819, just forty-three years earlier, had 
first appeared “ The American Flag,” by 
Joseph Rodman Drake. Mr. Bryant en- 
joyed being held responsible for this war- 
song, for he was proud of it; but later, he 
published an article in the Post, of which 
he was the editor, giving Mr. Gibbons full 
credit for the authorship of the song. 

These stirring and appealing words 
have been set to music by more than one 
composer. One of the Hutchinsons set it 
to music, and the Hutchinson brothers 
sang it with teiling effect at their con- 
certs, given as they journeyed from State 
to State. 

During the war, in one of our daily pa- 
pers, there appeared a graphic and mem- 
vrable description of the entrance into 
Washington of a large number of volun- 
teers, in answer to their country’s call, 
who marched to the Capitol, chanting 
with so much fervor and spirit,— 


We are coming, Father Abr’am, three hun- 
dred thousand more, 


that men and women stood reverent and 
silent to listen, while tears coursed down 
their cheeks. Alas, how few of these loyal 
and devoted men, who marched to battle 
to sustain their country, survived to re- 
turn to homes and kindred! | 

By birth and education Mr. Gibbor- 
was a Quaker. He was a strong anti-sla- 
very man, and labored unceasingly for the 
enfranchisement of the negro race. His 
efforts during the continuance of the war 
were constant and indefatigable in pro- 
curing and sending to the sick, wounded 
and dying, liberal supplies of fruits, 
wines, nourishing food, and clothing. 
Both he and his wife were well known as 
stanch and fearless abolitionists, and such 
men as William Lloyd Garrison, Horace 
Greeley and other sympathizers with the 
enslaved negro race, were constant visitors 
at their house. 

The Proclamation Act abolishing sla- 
very in the United States became a law 
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January 1, 1863. Upon that occasion Mr. 
Gibbons had illuminated his home. On 
that same night his house was daubed 
with tar, and on the afternoon following, 
yielding to the earnest entreaties of 
friends, Mr. Gibbons and his two 
daughters reluctantly sought refuge in 
the home of a neighbor. .Their departure 
proved to be well timed, for fifteen min- 
utes later the rabble was in possession. In 
a short time their home was completely 
sacked, and the household treasures of a 
lifetime disappeared. Windows and doors 
were demolished, water-pipes were cut, a 
fire was kindled on the key-board of the 
piano, valuable books and manuscripts 
were torn, saturated with water and mud, 
and trampled under foot. Articles of fur- 
niture too heavy to be carried off were 
hacked to pieces; and this theft and de- 
struction was the handiwork of that very 
class of people for whose amelioration and 
benefit Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons had devoted 
the best years of their lives. 

Mr. Gibbons told me of an incident that 
he witnessed as he stood upon the side- 
walk, a silent observer of the destruction 
of his home. An old Irishwoman de- 
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scended the basement steps weighed down 
with spoils. In one hand she carried a 
large soup kettle. “ Why, Bridget, dear,” 
called out one of her companions, “ faith 
an’ where’s th’ lid? Shure the kittle’s no 
good widout it.” For a moment Bridget 
hesitated, then turned back, secured the 
lid and marched away in triumph. 


I cannot better conclude than by quot- | 


ing from a letter written by Mr. Gibbons 
to a friend upon this occasion :— 


You will see by the papers that our house 
has been sacked, everything taken. If you 
have any means of communication with 
Mrs. Gibbons, please say we are all well 
and in jovial spirits. It is our contribution 
to the war; those grand widowed mothers, 
Dwight, Sedgwick, Putnam, Lowell, they 
who sent their only or all their sons to the 
war, have mortal and incurable wounds,— 
we, only a scratch. I am ashamed to have 
deserved no more. 


I may add that the first intelligence in 
regard to the looting of their house which 
Mrs. Gibbons and her daughters received 
was read by them in a newspaper. 

I herewith send you the true version of 
this war song, copied from the original in 
Mr. Gibbons’s handwriting :— 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE. 


We are coming, Father Abr’am, three hundred thousand more, 

From Mississippi's winding stream, and from New England's shore ; 
We leave our plows and workshops, our wives and children dear, 
With hearts too full for utterance, with but a stlent tear; 

We dare not look behind us, but steadfastly before,— 

We are coming, Father Abr’am, three hundred thousand more / 


Tf you look across the hilltops that meet the northern sky, 
Long moving lines of rising dust your viston may descry ; 
And now the wind an instant tears the cloudy veil aside 

And floats aloft our spangled flag in glory and in pride; 


And bayonets tn the sunlight gleam, and bands brave music pour, — 
We are coming, Father Abr’am, three hundred thousand more / 


If you look all up our valleys where the growing harvests shine, 
You may see our sturdy farmer-boys fast forming into line ; 

And children from their mother’s knees are pulling at the weeds, 
And learning how to reap and sow, against their country’s needs ; 
And a farewell group stands weeping at every cottage door, — 

We are coming, Father Abr’am, three hundred thousand more! 


You have called us, and we’re coming,—by Richmond's bloody tide 
To lay us down for Freedom’s sake, our brothers’ bones beside ; 

Or from foul treason’s savage grasp to wrench the murderous blade, 
And in the face of foreign foes its fragments to parade ; 

Stix hundred thousand loyal men, and true, have gone before,— 

We are coming, Father Abr’am, three hundred thousand more! 
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THE CAPTURED GHOST 


By ANNA SOPHIA NASH 


AM tall, thin and angular, tough and 

wiry, quick in my movements, and 

possessed of the nervous temperament 
that usually accompanies such a physique. 
Although I am not one of those women 
who, at the sight of a mouse, will mount 
a chair, wave her arms and scream, and 
do all those ridiculous things, over which 
the would-be-funny man is wont to 
make merry, yet | am very cautious, and 
in some circumstances timid; one who 
before retiring, sees well to the fastening 
of the doors and windows, looks in the 
closet, under the bed, and behind the sofa, 
to make sure of no concealed burglar any- 
where. Yet with these drawbacks I lived 
several weeks in a haunted house, and 
actually captured the ghost. 

I am a single, middle-aged woman, with 
a very comfortable income, and have 
spent a good deal of my time in travel. 
1 have not until quite recently settled 
down to housekeeping, though it had been 
a dream of mine to adopt, some time, a 
child or two, lead a life of benevolent use- 
fulness, and drift into a sweet, domestic 
old age. 

I was abroad when I received a letter 
from a relative informing me that a niece 
of mine, who had married a few years be- 
fore, had been left a widow with a young 
child, and in destitute circumstances. I 
had been very fond of her as a child, and 
my heart went out to her now in her des- 
olate condition, and I resolved at once to 
hasten home, select a place in some pleas- 
ant locality, and send for her and her 
baby to come and live with me. 

lor me to think is to act, and the first 
fast-sailing steamer that crossed the At- 
lantic brought me to my native shore. I 
wrote to my niece, offering her a home, and 
received her grateful acceptance. My next 
care was to find a suitable place for a 
home. I selected a- town in which I was 
a comparative stranger, but one whose so- 
cial and climatic conditions I thought 
would suit me. It is a town of pleasant 
homes, and I soon found a house that was 
in every way desirable. It was alread 
furnished and quite tastefully, and the 


price was astonishingly low. I bought the 
place, and wrote to my niece to arrive at a 
certain date. 

Having thus completed my domestic ar- 
rangements, I hunted up an old school- 
mate who I knew lived in the place. I 
had not done so before because when I| 
attend to matters of importance I do not 
wish to be hampered by advice and sug- 
gestions from other people; for, as you 
know, in the matter of buying a home a 
single woman is not supposed to be capa- 
ble of such an undertaking without the 
advice of her married female friends and 
their husbands. Now, married women, l 
have observed, have an idea that a man 
knows everything and can do anything; 
but I have found out that men, though 
they are exceedingly good fellows and 
very useful in a way, are only poor, falli- 
ble humanity like the rest of us, and that 
there are a great many things that they 
don’t know, and a great many more that 
they can’t do; and that if a woman trusts 
everything to them she will be very much 
disappointed in the end. And, as invari- 
ably my female friends take offense if I do 
not let their husbands do my thinking for 
me in matters of business, I decided to set- 
tle my business affairs before seeking my 
friend, though I had reasons afterwards 
to bitterly regret having done so. 

Mrs. Brent, my old schoolmate, was de- 
lighted to see me, and after I had heard of 
the wonderful virtues and wisdom of Joe, 
her husband, and the marvelous perform- 
ances of the baby,—to which of course I 
listened with interest, for I am not in- 
different to the virtues of husbands or the 
charms of babies,—I| told her of my plans 
for the future an:' of my purchase of a 
home. She is an enthusiastic little body, 
and called me the sweetest old darling in 
the world, and praised me for my benevo- 
lence and generosity, which nettled me 
a little, as one is annoyed when praised 
for seeking one’s own happiness. Of 
course, she must see my new home, and 
when her husband returned in the even- 
ing we rode out to my place 

“O, Nettie!” she exclaimed when [ 
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pointed out my house, “ is it possible that 
you have bought that place? I am so 
sorry that you did not come to us first 
and have Joe pick you out a place.” This 
was touching me upon a tender point. 

“ Why, the place is all right,” said her 
husband, before I could answer. “ It is as 
handsome a residence as there is in town, 
and the grounds are very fine.” 

“ But, Joe, you know that nobody can 
live in that house.” 

“QO, nonsense, Nellie; I hope you do not 
believe all those foolish stories. You 
should have said nothing about it; now 
we will have to explain. You see, Miss 
Grant, the house has the reputation of be- 
ing haunted. Ridiculous, is n’t it, in this 
matter-of-fact age? We none of us be- 
lieve in those things; but it is nevertheless 
true that nobody remains long in the 
house. It has been untenanted now for 
some time; that, no doubt, is the reason 
you got it so cheap.” 

I made light of the idea of my being 
disturbed in my new home, but inwardly 
I felt annoyed. I did not like a house 
with a doubtful reputation. 

Desiring to fathom the mystery, should 
there be any, before the arrival of my 
niece, I cut short my visit to the Brents 
and moved into my house. I was accom- 
panied by one servant, a middle-aged 
widow, who understood the situation. She 
was a woman who had seen better days 
and whose education and intelligence were 
above that of the ordinary servant. The 
house was in perfect condition; there 
were no smoky flues or imperfect drains, 
and the rooms were conveniently ar- 
ranged. I was more pleased with my 
house every day. 

For a few days everything went well; 
nothing occurred to break the serenity of 
our domestic affairs. But one evening as 
I sat in the twilight enjoying the peace- 
ful restfulness of my home, so grateful 
to one who has long been homeless, | 
heard the scampering of little feet in the 
hall and the clear, ringing laugh of a 
child. Startled and surprised, I looked 


out, but saw nothing. A search all over: 


the house revealed nothing. I was not 
much disturbed, however, by this, imagin- 
ing that some mischievous urchin had 
found his way into the house and out of 
it without being discovered. But when 
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this was repeated many times, without the 
possibility of any one entering the house, 
it became an annoying mystery. 

Unpleasant manifestations now began 
to multiply; rooms were thrown into dis- 
order, clothing in closets was taken down, 
and all sorts of strange sounds were heard 
about the house. I would sometimes be 
awakened in the night by a pitiful sobbing 
outside my door, but when I rose to in- 
vestigate, only a midnight stillness 
reigned. The most dreaded and startling 
thing was to have the cover pulled off me 
at night by invisible hands. 

At first I experienced that superstitious 
horror that one feels when coming in con- 
tact with some strange thing for which he 
cannot account, and more than once I re- 
solved to fly from the house and never en- 
ter it again, so great was my terror. But 
summoning up all the common sense of 
which I was possessed, I reasoned that if 
men on the battlefield, with engines of 
death assailing them on every hand and 
the dead falling around them, overcame 
fear and stood intrepid, a woman sur- 
rounded by midnight mysteries might do 
the same; for after all I was not hurt. 
So setting my will firmly against inclina- 
tion, I conquered. 

Mrs. Brown, my housekeeper, was not 
disturbed in the part of the house where 
she slept, but she did not like the situation 
and strongly urged me to give up the 
house. Still she would not leave me, and 
determined to stand it as long as I did. 

I did not like to bring my niece to such 
a home, neither did I wish to give up the 
house. I accordingly invented an excuse 
to delay her coming, and set to work still 
more determinedly to solve the mystery;. 
]. made up my mind that I was the victim 
of a clever trick, and that I would catch 
the trickster. 

As time wore on I grew less and less 
timorous and more and more exasperated, 
until the task of solving the mystery grew 
to have a fascination for me. I set traps 
and bought dogs; the traps were sprung 
without catching anything; the dogs died 
or disappeared. I stayed up all night and 
glided noiselessly about in the dark, try- 
ing to surprise the thing; but it warily 
baified all my vigilance. Still I would not 
give up; there is a good deal of combat- 
iveness 1n my nature. I do not like to 
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The Captured Ghost 


be beaten. Neither did I wish to admit 
my failure in selecting a home, or that l 
required some friendly “Joe” to look 
after me. On the other hand, I was long- 
ing for a sight of my niece’s sweet face 
and her cherub of a baby,’ and that 
pleasant domestic life for which I had 
planned. 

- The time was passing away, and I did 
not dare invent any more excuses to delay 
my niece’s coming, for fear I might be 
misunderstood, and I was becoming very 
much wrought up over the unpleasant 
turn my affairs had taken. 

One night as I lay on my bed, unable to 
sleep, fretting and fuming and working 
myseif into a terrible temper, the gas 
which I had left burning was turned off. 
1 had heard no sound, and there was no 
possible means of entering my room, the 
doors and windows being securely fast- 
ened. But I was used to this sort of thing, 
and only waited for the next move of my 
invisible tormentor. 

It was raining heavily and the night 
was very dark, and, as the shades were 
drawn, I could not see my hand before my 
face. But peering into the darkness I be- 
came conscious of a darker shadow gliding 
from behind the curtains of my bed. | 
say I became conscious of it; I cannot 
explain exactly how, for I could not dis- 
cern objects in the room, nor could I hear 
a sound; but by some strange sixth sense, 
perhaps, I was conscious of something 
there. As I have before remarked, I had 
been fretting over my annoyances until I 
was in a very bad humor. Now, two strong 
emotions cannot exist in the soul at the 
same time,—one cannot be very angry and 
at the same time frightened,—and at that 
moment I was too exasperated to feel the 
slightest terror. Every sense was alert, 
every nerve strung to its highest tension, 
and I felt thrilling through every atom of 
my being a desire, and with it the 
strength, to cope with any power that 
might assail me. My thin proportions 
and power of quick movement served liu 
well at this moment. Fixing my eyes on 
that point in the darkness where | knew 
something was, I sprang from my bed 
with the quickness of a cat in springing 
upon a mouse, and I alighted upon some- 
thing—something that wriggled and 
squirmed and twisted in my grasp and al- 
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most escaped me; something that clawed 
my hands and face and tore out my hair 
by the roots; that seemed possessed of a 
multitude of tough, wiry limbs of won- 
drous strength, which it threw about with 
marvelous rapidity. How long I strug- 
gled with my adversary in that battle in 
the dark I do not know, nor exactly what 
I did with it; but at last it ceased its 
struggles and lay quiet. Still holding it, 
I managed to light the gas,—and, be- 
hold! I held in my grasp a child—a small, 
slight, delicate boy. And I had fancied 
in my excitement in the dark that I was 
battling with a giant. I looked around 
bewildered, wondering if there were any 
more. But if there were, they were not 
visible, and I turned my attention to my 
captive. He lay apparently lifeless. A 
great horror came over me. Had I killed 
him? I summoned Mrs. Brown with so 
vigorous a ringing of the bell that she 
soon appeared frightened and wondering. 

“ Don’t ask any questions,” I said, “ but 
make yourself useful. If you are any- 
thing of a nurse or know anything of in- 
juries, discover as soon as possible if this 
child is dead or alive and the extent of his 
injuries; if not, go at once for a gent er 

Mrs. Brown was something of a nurse, 
and at once evinced that lively interest in 
an injured person that one accustomed to 
the care of the sick is apt to feel, though 
her amazement at what she saw must have 
been great,—for my garments were torn, 
my hair disordered and my hands and face 
and those of the child were covered with 
blood; but it proved to be mine, not 
his. 

I shall never forget how Mrs. Brown 
laid aside all feelings of wonder or curi- 
osity and applied herself to her task, while 
I stood by in hopeless anguish, feeling 
that I might be a murderess. But it ap- 
peared he had only fainted from the pain 
of a sprained ankle, and the terrible exer- 
tion he had put forth for his liberty. 

When at last he came to consciousness, 
and was made comfortable by the skillful 
ministrations of Mrs. Brown, my joy 
knew no bounds. I hung over him with 
the tenderness of a mother, calling him 
all the pet names I could think of. He 
looked up at first with eyes full of fear, 
that softened into wonder and finaily 
inelted into an expression of satisfaction. 
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He was a pretty little fellow, with deli- 
cate features and large, dark eyes. His 
physique was something like my own, 
slight and tough and wiry. He must have 
been ten years old, but was no larger than 
an ordinary child of five or six. 

It is needless to say that we heard no 
more mysterious noises. I had captured 
the ghost. But it was still a mystery how 
this pretty, dark-eyed little elf had man- 
aged it all. He suffered a good deal from 
the pain in his ankle; for the sprain was 
a bad one, though he bore it heroically. 

For several days we refrained from 
questioning him, only treating him with 
great kindness. By degrees I won his con- 
fidence, and after a while I learned all 
about his presence in my house. He had 
been in the employ of a certain scoundrel, 
who had made it his business to invest 
houses with mystery, thus rendering them 
untenantable, and of no use to their own- 
ers, who were then glad to sell them at a 
very low price. His plan was to select a fine 
salable property, move into it and make 
his arrangements for the accommodation 
of a clever ghost by preparing in obscure 
corners small hiding-places, with sliding 
panels, whose existence no one would sus- 
pect,—in doors, baseboards and wainscot, 


—that admitted the body of a small child. 
By this arrangement the small ghost im- 
personator had the run of the house and 
opportunity of concealment. for this 
purpose a clever lad, small of his age and 
quick of movement, was employed and 
given a thorough training. When the 
house could no longer find a tenant, and 
was offered for sale for much less than its 
value, the rogue bought it. In time its 
bad reputation was forgotten and the 
property regained its value. 

The little fellow whom I had so uncere- 
moniously captured in the dead of night 
was not inherently a bad boy; and as he 
belonged to nobody in particular, but was 
a poor little waif whose bright intellect 
rendered him a ready subject for training, 
I decided to adopt him. I have grown to be 
very fond of him, and he returns my af- 
fection with interest. As love can do al- 
most anything, I do not doubt I shall 
make a fine man of him. 

In due time my niece arrived, with a 
pretty little daughter. The two children 
took to each other at once, and the house 
over which once hung a disagreeable mys- 
tery now resounds to the laughter of 
happy childhood and enshrines within its 
walls a contented home. 


VOLUNTEER JOE 


E’D seen them march away, that day, 
So full of life and joy, 


Heads up, eyes bright, in manhood’s might,— 


And Joe, my boy. 


And I must see them coming home, 
(I’m old and weak, you know) : 
To lift my voice and cheer the boys, 

Account o’ Joe. 


In broken ranks, with lagging feet, 
To music sad and slow, 

The column wavers up the street ; 
Somewhere, is Joe. 


For tropic suns and hostile guns 
Have done their work of woe; 
With shrunken frames, yet noble names, 
Life’s tide ebbs low. 


The faded colors spread o’erhead, 
Its tattered folds below 
Loud cheer they then, these haggard men, 
But where is Joe? 


A lad on crutches bares his head, 
Then sudden pale does go; 
A comrade’s arm saves him from harm— 


O, God! ’tis Joe. 


The people echo cheer on cheer, 
I try to shout, but lo! 
The joyful note dies in my throat, 
For there is Joe. re 
. Flora Haines Loughead. 
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AN ARKANSAS COURTSHIP 


By FRANCIS CARUTHERS WIMBERLY 


ELL, course it’s no more ’n nat- 

’ral fur a ’oman to want to git 

married, an’ don’t none of ’em 
stay single what can help it. I reckon 
don’t nobody ’spute that! Thar wuz a 
single *oman lived here one’t that wuz 
real smart, an’ course ol’ maids ginerally 
ain’t; some pussons said she stayed a ol’ 
maid kase she wanted to,—course, that 
warn’t so. 

She wuz named Miss Jinnie Nobs, an 
she died las’ year. She wuz a turrible good 
“oman an’ made the puttiest paper roses | 
ever seen. 

I tole Sis,—I sez, “ Lor’, Sis, ain’t it a 
pity Miss Jinnie wuzn’t a _ married 
*oman ?” 

“ Lor’, no; what you talkin’’bout, Marg- 
’ret?” (Sis you know’s a single ’oman, 
an’ she’s pow’ful techy *bout matrimony 
talkin’s.) “ Ain’t single wimen’s good as 
married wimen?” says Sis, kin’er perki- 
fied. 

“ Lor’, yes,’ I sez. “ You know I never 
meant nothin’ Sis,—nothin’ ’t all; I wuz 
jes thinkin’ that ’ar Bible vuss relatin’ to 
children risin’ up to call thar ma blessed 
wuz jes made fur ol’ Miss Jinnie,—if 
she *d jes bin married an’ had them chil- 
’en to riz up.” 

An’ Sis sez, “ Well, likely she would nt 


a bin so pious if she ’d had a husbun to ag-. 


givate her! ” 


“Well, mos’ wimen likes that kin’ a 


aggivation,” I sez, laughin’. 

“Well, I don’t want no man a-pester- 
in’ ’round me! ” sez Sis, chunkin’ the fire 
sorter spiteful. 

Sis is turrible easy to rile on the sub- 
ject of marryin’, though goodness knows 
*t ain’t no fault of hern as she ain’t got no 
t’ other half. 

But I wuz goin’ to tell *bout the fust 
time I ever seed Mr. Pussons. 

Well, he moved in town frum the coun- 
try, whar he had a farm, an’ he come in to 
vend his chil’en to school. He built his- 
se’f a house nex’ to ourn, an’ he had n’t 
ben livin’ thar no time when Mis’ Pussons 
tuk pneumony, an’ died frum sleepin’ in 
a new-plastered room, leavin’ her husbun 
an’ two chil’en to mourn fur her takin’ off. 


~ 


Ma an’ Sis an me nussed her mos’iy, 
bein’ nex’ door to her, an’ bein’ over thar 
so much I nat’rally seen a lot of Mr. Pus- 
sons. Course I never had no notion fallin’ 
in love with him, an’ his wife still 
a-breathin’; but I’ll ‘low I did think a 
pow ful lot of him, ’specially arter he wuz 
a widdiwer an’ ’peared to need a consid- 
"able of consolin’. 

I done all I could to chur him up, fur 
knowin’ he ’d had two wives to die arter 
he married them, I knowed he mus’ feel 
putty lonesome by hisse’f, bein’ he wuz 
used to matrimonies. And I looked arter 
them orphan chil’ens, too. Thar wuz some 
spiteful folks as sed I looked to the chil’- 
en to ketch they pa, an’ ol’ Mis’ Hunt sed 
as she thunk as four month wuz tol’able 
early fur turnin’ out, an’ a widdiwers 
las’ wife jes them four month in the grave- 
yard. That ’ar pert Tom of hern said he 
reckon *t warn’t none too soon fur me. 
Well, maybe it war n’t, but *t war n't none 
of his business nohow. 

Supposin’ I did want to git married; | 
ain’ a-goin’ ter say I did, an’ I ain’ a-goin 
ter say I did n’t, kase lyin’ don’t set becom- 
in’ on a pusson arter gittin’ the Second 
Blessin’ in the Methody meetin’. I never 
kin furgit how that blessin’ come ter me. 
I wuz sittin’ thinkin’ *bout gittin’ mar- 
ried, an’ all of a sudden thar come sich a 
feelin’ of puffect love an’ peace into my 
soul, that I knowed it wuz that ‘ar bles- 
sin’ that ’ar revival preacher wuz goin’ on 
*bout. 

I got the blessin’ one’t afore when I wuz 
converted up to Sodgrass Spring camp- 
meetin’. 

I pertic’lar remember it on’ count of 
Tom Young allus settin’ by me. An’ Ma 
thunk as how he wuz a-settin’ by me all 
time, he wuz goin’ to set up to me too. 
He ’s married to Sally Jim Hunt now, an’ 
she did n’t git much when she tuk him. 
It’s a good thing he never axed me. I 
would n’t had him! When folks uster say, 
“Lor’! Marg’ret, thought Tom wuz a 
courtin’ you, ’stidder Sally Jim!” I’d 
jes say I reckon I looked higher ’an Tom 
Young, if I looked fur a husbun’ ’t all, 
which I war n’t. 
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But I wuz goin’ to tell *bout the fust 
time I seen Mr. Pussons. Well, arter his 
wife died, he uster come over putty tol- 
’able frequent an’ set on the po’ch of 
nights, an’ when it turned cool he ’d to.< 
the big cheer in the parler an’ set in it, 
an’ I ’d set in the little rockin’-cheer an’ 
patch on my log-cabin quilt. Ma an’ 
Sis said they knowed he jes come to sec 
me, an’ they ’d git all kin’ o’ ’scuses an’ 
git themselves outen the room. 

Ma wuz awful pleased at me havin’ a 
beau. Sis war n’t so tickled ’*bout it, kase 
she didn’t have none herself; but she 
made out like she. wuz glad, an’ she said 
she thanked goodness ‘at no man never 
come a-botherin’ her! Course that war n’t 
so; but Sis had more raisin’ than to let 
folks know she keered nothin’ ’bout it. 

Ma said I ’d better be puttin’ up more 
o them pear preserves, kase Mr. Pusson’s 
*peared turrible fond of them sort las’ time 
he eat supper at our house, an’ Sis said 
she *d start a crochetin’ some yarn roses 
is countin’ chickins too soon. Mr. Pussons 
an’ they kep’ a-goin on till I got all flus- 
trated,an’ I sez, “ Lor’! Ma, you an’ Sis 
is countin’ chickins too soon. Mr. Pussons 
ain’t a-goin’ to ax me; an’ I don’t know 
as I *d take him if he do.” 

Sis laffed an’ sez, “ Go way frum here, 
Marg’ret.” 

An’ Ma sez, “ Don’t have no foolishness 
‘bout you, Marg’ret. Ever’body knows as 
Becky Todds is dead set on gittin Arch 
Pussons; an’ she ’ll git him too, if you act 
too smart.” 

“ Lor’! she kin have him,” I sez, “ if 


she kin git him; but he would n’t look at 


her.” 

“Well, you take him when you kin git 
him,” sez Ma, “ an’ quit your foolishness. 
Widdiwers is allus good husbuns, an” a 
widdiwer what ’s been two times a mourn- 
er ain't happenin’ ’round ever’ day. You 
git two calicurs an’ set to work on your 
weddin’ things, ‘cause widdiwers don’t like 
no delay arter they purposes to marry.” 

*“ Laws-a-mussy, Ma!” I sez, “ wait tiil 
he axes me afore I buys my trussuck 
cloes.” 

“Thar ain’t no use waitin’,” sez Ma. 
“If you air too bashful to git ‘them cali- 
curs, I’ll git ’em myself,—an’ git 
to-day, too! *low as Becky Todd’s 
went sewin’ that ’ar minute Mis’ Pussons 
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wuz laid out, an’ you ain’t even got a 
new sun-bonnet outen respect to Arch Pus- 
sons a-beauin’ you.” 

“Well, I ain’t as dead to git him as 
Becky is, » T sez. 

7 Well, you ought to be if you ain’t,” 
sez Ma; “fur you’n’ Sis ain’t got no 
right to disgrace your fambly a-stayin’ 
single an’ you nigh twenty-four year ol’.” 

“Well, git them calicurs, an’ I ‘ll set to 
work this very day, I sez. 

An’ Ma got ’em, right arter dinner, an’ 
Sis an’ me set to work a-cuttin’ out an’ 
sewin’, an’ when Mr. Pussons come in that 
evenin’, sorter onexpected, we wuz all 
a-fixin’ on ’em. I felt kinder tuk back at 
fust at him seein’ me sewin’ on them wed- 
din’ things afore he’d axed me; but if 
he ’spicioned somethin’, he never let on 
none, but jes set in the big rockin’-cheer 
same as usual, an’ Ma axed him ’bout the 
crops, like she allus done if she seed him 
forty times a day, an’ he said they wuz 
good or they wuz bad jes ’cordin’ to how 
he wuz feelin’ hisself at the time of speak- 
in’ *bout ’em. 

Putty soon Ma, she said she wuz sleepy, 
an’ Sis she said she wuz wantin’ a drink 
of water; so they took theyselves outen 
the room. Well, I reckon if Mr. Pussons 
had paid any ’tention to them two, he ’d 
a-thunk they wuz the sleepiest an’ thurst- 
iest wimen in the State of Arkansaw, fur 
they allus ’scused themselves in the same 
way, which wuz ’bout four times to the 
week. 

Arter they left, we wuz kin’er quiet at 
fust, for I allus felt sorter bashful alone 
with a single man to myself; so I set 
a-rockin’ in my chur an’ never said noth- 
in’, an’ he set a-rockin’ in his chur an’ 
never sed nothin’, till we got over bein 
skeery; then he cleared off his throat an’ 
moved his chur a little closter an’ takin’ 
holt of a piece of the skirt I had bin a-sew- 
in’ on, he sez, “ What vou fixin’, Miss 
Marg’ ret ? ” 

“ Jes’ a dress fur Sis,” I sez, fur ’course 
I war n’t goin’ to let him know.I wuz fixin’ 
my weddin’ dresses afore he ’d axed me a 
purposal. 

He set still a minute, an’ then sighed 
out loud an’ sez, “ My pore little chil’en ’s 
needin’ thar cloes sewed on turrible bad, 
Miss Marg’ret.” 

I never said nothin’, fur when he got to 
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be sociable *nough to begin a-talkin’ ‘bout 
his chil’en’s cloes I knowed he wuz gittin’ 
to the serious time. 

“ An’ thar pa’s cloes is needin’ mendin’ 
too,” he sez, real sad. 

But my heart wuz a-thumpin’ so l 
could n’t say nothin’, an’ I didn’t know 
what to say nohow. 

Then he sez sorter low, “ Ain’t you a 
putty good mender, Miss Marg’ret? ” 

“1 dunno,” I sez, a-tremblin’. 

“ Well, you mended up my heart, which 
wuz broke when the chil’en’s ma died,’ 
he sez. 

1 never said nothin’, but I wuz feelin’ 
less skeery than I done afore he made his 
talkin’s so pat out; an’ presently he sez, 
“ Don’t you know of nobody as would take 
me an’ my pore little chil’ens an’ make a 
home fur me an’ them, Miss Marg’ret? ” 

“1 dunno,” I sez; fur I did n’t want to 
be showin’ I wuz too anxious *bout it. 

“ Don’t you? ” he sez, movin’ up closter. 
“ Can’t you think of nobody as would take 
me?” he sez. 

“Maybe Becky Todds would,” I sez, 
‘uckin’ my head on the side an’ smilin , 
fur now, as I knowed fur shore it wuz com- 
in’, | wuz n’t goin’ to have no hurryin’s, 
fur thar wuz sich a peaceful feelin’ steal- 
in’ over me as [I knowed I’d never 
’spurence again, even at camp-meetin’ 
time. So I wuzn’t goin’ to do nothin’ to 
shorten it up none. *Sides, | wuz n't go- 
in’ to take him at the fust pop an’ have 
him think I had n’t never had no chance 
afore hisn. An’ fur that very reason I jes 
said kin’er don’t-keer-like, that maybe 
Becky *d take him. 

“ Miss Becky!” he sez, ’sprised. 

“Yes. She’s turrible anxious to mar- 
ry,—an’ I[ ain’t, myself.” 

“ You ain’t!” he sez. “ Well, I thoughi 
you—” 

But afore he could say nothin’ more at 
the most important minute, Sis come to 
the door an’ said Ma wuz tuk with one of 
her bad colie spells an’ she ’d looked ever’- 
whar an’ couldn’t find no mustard to 
make a plaster fur her. So she reckoned 
that I’d have to come an’ he’p her. Mr. 
Pussons sed he’d go home. I tol’ lum to 
wait, but he ’peared to be sot on leavin’, 
though I tol’ him I’d come back jes as 
soon as I got that ’ar mustard. 

Course thar ain’t nothin’ ser’us ‘bout the 
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colic, an’ I wuz fretted a heap at Sis to 
come an’ ’terrupt Mr. Pussons an’ me; 
an’ when Ma found out ’bout her doin’ it, 
she wuz mad at her fur breakin’ up the 
prospec’ of gittin’ me settled as soon as | 
might a-bin if he *d kep’ on an’ Sis had n’t 
come makin’ a to-do *bout nothin’. . 

He stayed off more ’n a week, an’ when [ 
seen him at church, he never looked at me. 
Ma jes’ had a fit when I tol’ her *bout 
how I talked ‘bout Becky Todds to him, 
an’ she sed I didn’t have no more sense 
than a fool; an’ while course he would n’t 
look at nobody like Becky on ’count of 
ever body’s laughin’ at ‘her tryin’ to git 
married to ever’ man that wuz to be got, 
still *t war n’t safe to be too independent 
with widdiwers. 

An’ while me an’ her wuz settin’ think- 
in’ how we could git him a-comin’ back 
*thout bein’ too brassy “bout it, Sis hol- 
lered to me an’ sez, “ Marg’ret, if Mr. Pus- 
sons ain’t a-comin’ right in to our front 
gate!” 

If I didn’t near faint! Howsomever, 
I didn’t; an’ presently he come in the 
door a-smilin’ an’ lookin’ sorter happy. 
So I knowed he warn’t mad, an’ I jes 
made up my min’ it wuz accredental his 
never comin’ nigh me fur more ’n a week. 
He sot hisself in the big rocker same as 
usual an’ stretched hisself out, ‘peared 
so peaceful an’ looked so pleased, that | 
got jes’ a little trimbly like I done las’ 
time. But I jes’ made up my min’ right 
then an’ thar that [ wuz n’t goin’ to talk 
no more foolishness “bout Becky Todds nor 
nobody else, an’ I would n’t git ‘round the 
subjec’ noway this night. So I jes set my 
chur so he could git close to me arter I 
said yes. 

Ma an’ Sis they got out the room with 
thar sleepiness an’ thurstiness remarks, 
an’ they had n’t no sooner gone than Mr. 
Pussons pulled up his chur a little closter 
an’ sez “I’m feelin’ so contented, Miss 
Marg’ret.” 

“So am I,” I sez, makin’ up my min’ 
to he’p him all 1 could to matrumonies 
on this ercasion. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear you say so— 
kase I’m a-feelin’ so contented myself an’ 
[ want everbody to feel the same. way. 
1’*d ruther have a churful home an’ a 
nice ‘oman settin’ at my side than a palace, 
Miss Marg’ret.” 
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“ Would you?” I sez, with that puffect 
peace a-stealin’ over me ag’in like it done 
the las’ time. I had n’t never had no pur- 
posin’ done to me; but seemed like this 
wuz a putty good beginnin’ to start on. 

“Yes,” he sez, rockin’ hisself slow an’ 
knockin’ his heels together soft and hap- 
py-like,—“ yes,—an’ the little “oman you 
choosed an’ J choosed to be a precious wife 
to me is goin’ to make me jes’ sich a 
home.” 

Lor’! wuz n’t I happy thinkin’ how purt 
he wuz to be a-knowin’ as I ’d chose myself 
fur him! I got real trimbly, an’ he seed 
it an’ he sez, “ Air you sick, Miss Mar- 
gret? I sees you’s a-trimblin’.” 

“No,” I sez, thinkin’ it sorter funny 
that a widdiwer that had axed two wives tu 
have him did n’t know it wuz skeery fur a 
female to be courted to. 

“Yes,” he sez, “if the little 1 ’m 
thinkin’ of don’t make me putty comfut- 
able I’m mistook.” 

“171 do all I kin fur your happiness,” 
I sez pat out, fur 1 warn’t goin’ to have 
no more deelays like thar wuz las’ time all 
long of my makin’ them idjit speeches 
*bout Becky Todds’ takin’ him, an’ Sis 
havin’ no more sense than to git me off to 
mustard plaster Ma an’ that ’ar colic she 
had. So I jes’ said,’ thout losin’ no time, 
that I’d do all I could to make him a 
precious wife. 

“ You will! ” he sez, kin’er ’sprised. 

“Yes,” I sez, wonderin’ what he wuz 
’sprised *bout an’ why he never tuk my 
han’ what 1 ’d laid conven’ent on my knec 
nex’ to him; fur I knowed widdiwers 
would n’t be bashful *bout takin’ han’s, 
with thar ’spurence. 

“Thar’s a mistake,” he sez arter a 
minute. 

“ What ’s a mistake? ” I sez. 

“ Why, did n’t my little girl come over 
to tell you *bout her new ma what ’s com- 
in’ next week?” he sez, lookin’ sorter 
cur’us at me. “I tol’ my little girl to 
tell you this mornin’.” 


“Her new ma!” I sez. “ Didn’t you 


ax me to be a precious wife to you?” 

“ No,” he sez; “ I axed Miss Becky.” 

“ Becky Todds?” I sez. 

“ Yes,” he sez. “ Did n’t you tell me to 
ax her? ” 

“To be shore, I did,” I sez, drawin’ up 
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myself. I wuzn’t goin’ to let him see as 
I keered none, if my heart wuz a-break- 
in’. 

“Yes,” he sez. “I would n’t a-thought 
of Miss Becky if you had n’t a-tol’ me she 
wuz wantin’ to git married, an’ you sed 
you war n’t, an’ bein’ as you tol’ me to ax 
her, I done it.” 

“Oh! she’s welcome to you, an’ you to 
her,” I sez, holdin’ up my head putty 
high. 

' “ Well, you said she ’d take me, an’ she 
did at the very fust word I said,” he sez. 

“ She ’d tuk anybody,” I sez coldly. 

“Well, she tuk me,” he sez, twistin’ 
round his thumbs an’ lookin’ cheap. 

“Course,” I sed, “she warn’t pertic 
*lar who it wuz,” I sez, “ I would n’t a-tuk 
no man livin’, myself.” 

“Yes,” he sez; “I wuz tryin’ to ax you 
fust, but you didn’t seem to be in no 
hurry to make up your min’, an’ the chil- 
‘en wuz needin’ thar school-cloes sewed on, 
an’ my shirts wuz all give out, an’ I 
could n’t lose no time beggin’ you.” 

“ Law-a-mussy!” I  sez,—‘ Goodness 
gracious! I would n’t had you to save 

ou!” 

“ Well,” he sez, spunkin’ up, “I war n't 
goin’ to lose no time beggin’ you.” 

“Good thing you never,” I sez, kin’er 
don’t-keer-like. 

“ Well, Miss Becky tuk me almos’ afore 
I axed her,” he sez, tryin’ to show off how 
bad she wanted him. 
| ser I sez, “ She’d a-tuk anybody’s leav- 
in’s!’ 


Well, arter a year Mis’ Pusson’s, what 
wuz Becky Todds, she died, leavin’ a 
little baby jes’ borned, an’ thar bein’ no- 
body to take keer of the little critter, me 
an’ Ma an’ Sis we tuk it. Mr. Pussons 
sed he hated to take it ’way, as course he ’d 
have to when he got the chil’en thar nex’ 
Ma. 

“ Well,” I sez pat out, “thar ain’t but 
one Ma as I ’!! ’low to have this here chile 
an’ that ’s me myself an’ nobody else.” 

“Well,” he sez, “ you are a leetle anx- 
iouser then you wuz las’ time we wuz 
speakin’ of matrimony.” 

“ Well, maybe I be, and maybe I be n’t,” 
I sez; “but thar ain’t nobody but me 
goin’ ter Ma this here chile, an’ I don't 
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know as I said nothin’ ’bout matrimony, 
neither,” I sez. 

“Well, I do,” he sez; “ an’ if you want 
to Ma that ’ar baby, you’ll have to Ma 
them other two chil’en an’ look arter thar 

“ All right,” I sez. “I don’t keer noth- 
in’ *bout marryin’, but I reckon its mis- 
respectful to Ma to have two daughters 
a-stayin’ single.” 

“Well, thar ain’t no time to lose, an 
we 71] git married nex’ week,” he sez, “ fur 
the chil’en an’ me’s needin’ fixin’ up 
ag’in.”’ 

“ Well, we ’1l git married nex’ week, an 
afore nex’ week if your shirts is give out 
an’ the chil’en’s cloes is needin’ sewin’ on 
as bad as they wuz when you could n’t take 
time to beg me an’ axed Becky Todds,” 
I sez. 
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“Things is a-needin’ fixin’ putty bad,” 
he sez,—*‘ turrible bad.” 

“Then, we ’ll git married day arter to- 
morrow,” I sez, “an’ afore that, if them 
cloes is fallin’ to pieces,” fur I warn’t 
goin’ ter have no more slips an’ me mid- 
dlin’ twenty year ol’, an’ Mr. Pussons done 
had three wives! Course ’t war n’t nat’ral 
to suppose he have more ’n four, so if 
I did n’t take him this time ’t war n’t like- 
ly Id git off *t all—not that I keered per- 
tic’ lar, but Ma did, an’ course ol’ maids 
is kin’er lettin’ down of a fambly. 


Some folks sed as I mus’ be turrible 
anxious to git off to marry a man with 
three wives gone to glory; but ‘t warn’t 
no fault of hisn, an’ I wuz n’t goin’ to let 
them meddlin’ wimen skere me into stay- 
in’ single. 
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THEN Hawaii lay an infant 
In its ocean mother’s care, 
All the family of nature 
Longed that mother-love to share. 


With those sea-foam arms around it 


And the rainbow eyes above, 
Lay the ocean-born Hawaii, 
Nursed in tenderness and love. 


Kindly nature watched and waited, 
At the nightfall, through the day, 
As it sought a first faint whisper, 
Or some word the child might say. 


Hark! the mother caught its murmur, 
Wrapt it in her sweet sea tone, 

Passed ‘‘ Aloha’’ to the breezes, 
Echoed it from zone to zone. 


Never shone the sun more brightly, 
Ne’er more sweet the fall of rain, 

As the sounds of glad creation 
Blended in one word again. 


Come ye to Hawaii’s cradle, 
Learning there the meaning sweet ; 

Hear the kind Aloha whispered, — 
With it one another greet. 


Still those echoes brood above it, 

_ O’er the mountain-top and palm, 

As they yield to ev'ry nation 

' Thoughts of joy, and peace and calm. 


How it stirs the heart in home-land, 
How it draws from distant scenes ! 
All the blessing one can wish thee,— 
That is what Aloha means. 
Philip Henry Dodge. 


A STREET-CAR SKETCH 


_ BY KATE STUART BURWELL 


T IS a dull, gray afternoon in March, 
when the sky overhead and the mud 
underneath harmonize into a gloomy 

whole; a day when one’s troubles and 
anxieties seem mountain-high, and one is 
wont to indulge in a fit of the blues. 

The very atmosphere of a street-car is 
depressing at such a time, with the double 
row of tired, jaded women, laden with par- 
cels and children. In this especial car, the 
general attention, languid as it is, is paid 
to a couple of middle-aged females, with 
determined jaws and sharp noses, who, 
with melancholy firmness, are discussing 
all the sins and ailments of various 
friends. One holds in a stiff position upon 
her knee a small boy, with a very dirty 
face, who is regaling himself with red 
gum-drops. The other woman, between 
her sentences, bestows her attention upon 
a flower-pot, in which is growing a tube- 
rose with a very strong and sickening odor. 

Opposite this group is a little girl, gaz- 
ing with longing eyes at the consumer of 
gum-drops. She holds a bag of candy in 
her grasp, but her mamma deems it im- 
proper to eat in a street-car, and severely 
forbids her to open the bag. In one corner 
is a discontented-looking young girl, whose 
veil does not quite hide her straightened 
bangs. She is endeavoring to make her- 
self as small as possible, so as to avoid any 
contact with her neighbor, a well-meaning 
and broadly-smiling Chinaman. 

Then there is a little woman with lap 
and arms filled with packages,and shabbily 
dressed, patiently striving to entertain the 
old lady next her, who is inclined to be 
fretful. Her smile sometimes becomes 
very weak and there is a little tremble in 
her low voice, as she endeavors to soothe 
her mother’s ruffled feelings. 

The rest of the passengers ‘are very 
ordinary beings,—middle-aged men ab- 
sorbed in newspapers, sleepy children, and 
unhappy silent women. 

The clattering bell on the horses rings 
monotonously, the driver’s whistle gives an 
occasional shriek, and the patient animals 
plod along, while the impatient passengers 
wonder why the horses are so slow. 

The monotony is relieved for a few 
minutes by the entrance of a young gir! 


in a stylish, close-fitting suit, with a great 
bunch of violets pinned to her coat. One 
of the newspaper mummies rises gallantly , 
the violets have a tussle with the all-con- 
quering tuberose and the other odors wan- 
dering at large, but give up the fight, and 
the young girl leaves the car after having 
ridden a few blocks. The monotony is 
restored. 

The people are slowly leaving, and, as 
the car begins to look empty, one notices 
for the first time a small group in one cor- 
ner. A little, shriveled-up old man, with 
his hat pulled far down over his facc, 
seems to find in the straight, hard seat 
a comfortable couch. He is sleeping so 
heavily that he does not notice the weary 
head of the little match-boy which rests 
so confidingly on his shoulder. The little, 
pale face is quite happy; he is in a dream- 
world far more beautiful than this dreary, 
real one. The large basket at his feet, 
filled with matches, is a mournful hint of 
his pitiful trade. 

As the number of passengers thins out, 
the conductor, a stolid, stupid native of the 
Land of the Midnight Sun, comes through 
the car and taps the aged sleeper on the 
shoulder. He may have passed his desti- 
nation. His sleep must be very heavy, for 
he does not move. A rougher shake, re- 
peated several times, fails to break the 
charm. The conductor begins to sniff the 
air suspiciously for a trace of some intox1- 
cant, but the tuberose is still supreme. 

Suddenly he happens to touch one of 
the wrinkled, old hands, which clutches 
with a clinging grasp a corner of the rag- 
ged, old coat, and he gives a start, looking 
around for a moment in surprise and dis- 
may. Then he deliberately puts his hand 
up under the torn hat and lays it on the 
face of the old man. There is no question 
in his start this time, and a look of hor- 
ror comes into his eyes, while he pulls 
away his hand as if it had: been burnt. 

The Angel of Death himself has entered 
that common street-car, has passed silent- 
ly up the aisle, between that double row of 
every-day people, and has taken away with 
him a weary soul to a land far more beau- 
tiful than even the dream-world of the 
beggar-boy. 
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THE CITY OF EDUCATION 


By EDWARD B. PAYNE 


tional competition to provide plans 

for a system of buildings to be 
erected by the University of California is 
one of the notable events of these closing 
years of the century. The foremost archi- 
tects of both America and Europe, to the 
number of ninety-eight, submitted the re- 
sults of their prolonged, conscientious and 
ambitious studies to a jury of their 
peers, meeting in Antwerp in September, 
1898. At that time eleven contestants 
were selected for a second competition, 
and the final judgment was rendered, 
with an award of prizes, at San Francisco 
on September 7th of the present year. 

The issue of these two years of competi- 
tive struggle between renowned artists of 
two continents, for a chance to embody 
their ideas and ideals in affirmative and 
enduring architectural forms, confront- 
ing the Golden Gate, is certainly of more 
than local interest. California, to be sure, 
and its University may not unreasonably 
rejoice that so noble a scheme has origin- 
ated here; and that the wise and ample 
generosity of one of its citizens has ad- 
vanced the undertaking to a point from 
which its complete realization may be 
hopefully foreseen. But in thus laying 
tribute upon the genius of the world in be- 
half of its higher education, this Sunset 
Shore has initiated and carried through 
the first stage of success, a project which 
must challenge interested and continued 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is the intention of THE OVERLAND, 
in this article, and others in following 
numbers, to present the principal reasons 
why California and the University should 
congratulate themselves on the result of 
the competition. We shall find these 
reasons in a consideration of the local con- 
ditions, in a review of architectural devel- 
opment in America, and in tracing the 
relations of this competition and its issue 
to the art of the Old World and the gen- 
eral story of its evolution. The treatment 
will necessarily be brief, touching only on 
certain salient points; but we hope to 
show that what has thus far been accom- 
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U NQUESTIONABLY, the interna- 


plished answers both to the requirements 
of the University and to the art sympa- 
thies and tendencies of America; while it 
is justified also as being in the line of ar- 
chitectural development from Greece to 
the western shores of the New World. 

The present article will deal only with 
considerations of a general character, 
showing that the final choice of plans 
promises to realize all that was reason- 
ably hoped for by the initiators of this 
remarkable and now famous project. 

It can not be amiss to note at the outset 
certain facts regarding the personality 
and life of the architect whose designs 
bore off the first prize. We may indeed 
account it a piece of good luck that since 
the award was destined to go to a Euro- 
pean, it should fall to a man whose sym- 
pathies are not strictly bound to any one 
national school. M. Bénard, though 
largely indebted to Paris, has developed 
his talents outside of that capital of art. 
Karly in his career he took up residence 
at Havre, where the conditions affecting 
his professional work were different from 
those obtaining in the great French cen- 
ter. He has also resided and studied for 
prolonged periods in Italy and Greece, 
subject to the direct influence of classic 
ideas and achievements. These circum- 
stances have disposed him to an excep- 
tionally free sympathy with Italian forms 
and have liberated him from the remnant 
fences and conventionalities of the ear- 
lier French tendencies. 

At the same time, M. Bénard is French, 
having all the simplicity, directness, and 
versatility of the French school. The 
French are exceptionally free from the 
cramping limitations of an undue empha- 
sis upon what is called “style.” The Ger- 
mans and English lay great stress upon 
style. But the French do not use the 
word, and hardly recognize the idea; they 
just build practically along in a simple, 
innocent way without labeling anything 
that they do. This is a characteristic of 
the French mind in art. Their work is 
very clear, straightforward, and without 
complication. 
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All this enabled Bénard to come nearer 
than any other to our open American sym- 
pathies. While it is, perhaps, one of our 
characteristics to want to name things, 
yet the range of our sympathies is com- 
paratively free. Indeed, even our prefer- 
ence for precise definition and exact 
nomenclature is due to our distaste for 
complication and confusion, and our admi- 
ration for the real thing. Therefore, when 
the real thing is brought to us, and the 
best thing, we are ready to accept it on 
its own merits. Bénard’s attitude in art 
is similar to ours as practical Americans 
whenever we face any problem whatever, 
either artistic or economic or political. 
Accordingly, it might have been expected 
of M. Bénard, even in advance of his per- 
formance, and judged only on the basis of 
his training and experience, that he would 
bring forth for us, out of accredited archi- 
tectural forms old and new, something 
that would appeal strongly to the Ameri- 
can mind. That he has done so, we con- 
fidently believe. 

This, then, is what we mean by char- 
acterizing the selection of M. Bénard as 
a stroke of good fortune. We have in him 
an architect whose career has fitted him to 
do in the New World something which 
shall not be alien to American tendencies 
and yet shall hold us reasonably back to 
the art of the older lands, even of Itaiy 
and classic Greece. 


Few, perhaps, of the multitudes who 
have visited the recent exhibition of plans 
in San Francisco have realized the vast- 
ness and complexity of the task given out 
two years ago to the world’s architects. 
Here was essentially a new idea,—that of 
an architectural city or village. The ar- 
chitecture of the international exposi- 
tions had in some degree prepared the 
way; but no scheme of like extent or of 
so great possibilities has been heretofore 
proposed. Here was a project for a City 
of Education, to be adapted to all the 
needs that could now be foreseen or con- 
ceived of, or guessed at, of a rapidly 
growing institution of universal learning. 
This city must not merely accommodate a 
passing spectacle,—like an exhibition of 
the world’s material progress,—but it 
must meet the demands of centuries, ad- 
justing itself to the experimental develop- 


ment of a great popular institution 
vitalized by the spirit of the New World, 
having promise of an unlimited term vi 
life, and advancing rapidly under free and 
stimulating conditions. 

The practical requirements, therefore, 
were not simple, but complex and diver- 
sified, as was shown by the original pro- 
gram, which laid down many hundreds of 
specifications providing for all conceiva- 
ble needs of the University both for the 
present and, perhaps, forever. Further- 
more, the plan must aim, of course, at a 
signal triumph in creative art,—such an 
expression of beauty as should satisfy, if 
possible, the critical judgment not of a 
generation only, but of all time. And 
lastly, we must have here a creation which 
shou!d express to the world something of 
America’s thought, and to America some- 
thing of the world’s thought as to what a 
great and noble university ought to be. 
The very project was in itself an invalua- 
ble contribution to both the history of ed- 
ucation and the history of art; and the 
notable men who have applied their tal- 
ents to its solution in a giant rivalry 
—a peaceable but prodigious contest ‘of 
geniuses—have wrought at a task worthy 
of their powers and inspirations. 

In accordance with the above, there are 
two principal standpoints from which to 
judge of the designs to which the jury 
unanimously awarded the first prize; first, 
Utility,—or the demands of practical ser- 
vice; second, Ideality,—or the conditions 
of beauty. 

It is probable that upon the question of 
adaptation to use, the plans will be sub- 
jected to their severest test. Here the 
judgments of the University people them- 
selves may justly claim precedence. If 
that body of practical educators, being on 
the ground and presumably knowing what 
they need, find upon a careful study of 
the plans that they are well adapted to 
the working uses of the University, the 
general public will have little further con- 
cern on that point. It is a matter of pop- 
ular interest, however, that the jury and 
other competent architects regard M. Bé- 
nard’s plans as remarkably flexible. It is 
to be noted that although a survey of the 
general plan gives the impression of a 
definite and ordered symmetry, yet the 
buildings themselves are in every instance 
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strongly individualized. It is a striking 
evidence of the designer’s genius that 
while the scheme as a whole stands in un 
admirable unity, he has given to the sev- 
eral structures this clearly defined diver- 
sity. A careful study of the first illustra- 
tion accompanying this article will dem- 
onstrate the fact to any eye. This, very 
likely, will prove to be another item of 
good luck to the University. A plan so 
architecturally set and inflexible that the 
least modification of it would impair the 
harmony of the whole would certainly be 
a misfortune. The good luck consists in 
that out of all the schemes submitted to 
the jury there was one—just one, and no 
more—that met the crucial test of gen- 
eral flexibility. This plan is capable of 
very considerable readjustments. If the 
illustration is examined carefuily, it will 
be seen that the parts may be transposed, 
the place of almost any building may be 
changed, and the general aspect will not 
be disturbed. This is the capital and 
winning virtue of M. Bénard’s plans. 
Their pliant and elastic character pro- 
vides not only for present readjustment, 
but for growth either by extension or by 
the incorporation of additional buildings 
into the scheme. There can be but little 
doubt that when the architect is upon the 
ground for consultation with the Univer- 
sity authorities, the general integrity of 
the plan will be preserved, and yet the 
convenience of all the various educational 
sections fairly accommodated. Another 
point of advantage in the Bénard plans, 
growing also out of their flexibility, is 
that their execution in full is not so de- 
pendent, as in other schemes it might be, 
on the guidance throughout of a single 
master mind. If artistic success were 
conditional upon fixed and unalterable de- 
tails, the death of the designer might seri- 
ously cripple the undertaking. As it 1s, 
however, if the work must be passed over 
at any time to a new man, the accommo- 
dative character of the plans can be relied 
upon to give him a considerable degree of 
freedom while adhering to the original 
conception as a whole. 

What is to be said, now, of these plans 
as to their artistic and esthetic value? 
Will their execution give us a superb ex- 
pression of beauty? For this, fully as 
much as the serving of specific and pre- 


scribed uses, was a prime condition im- 
posed upon competing architects. 
Unless this City of Education is to be also 
a City Beautiful, here is a sacrifice of the 
ideal to which not even the perfection of 
the practical facilities could reconcile us. 

In the appreciation of art, and even 
in the apprehension of beauty in 
nature, there are, as a line in the old 
copy-books used to say, “many men of 
many minds.” The wide, unreasoning di- 
versities of popular taste render any com- 
plete concensus of opinion on such a 
problem as this an impossibility. Listen- 
ing to the exclamations of the multitude 
that thronged the recent exhibition of 
plans, one was in doubt as to the possible 
result of a popular vote of the California 
community upon the esthetic merits of 
the several schemes; unless, forsooth, in 
case of a referendum to the people, com- 


_petent critics and architects of acknowl- 


edged superiority were to take the plat- 
form and enlighten the general mind on 
the established canons of criticism. Even 
thus we could not reasonably expect unan- 
imity in the result. For the critics them- 
selves, in regard to an artistic problem so 
vast and so elaborate as the one in hand, 
will certainly have their distinct points of 
view, influenced by the dicta of their fa- 
vorite schools and possibly by national, 
or even personal prejudices, and so their 
voices will not accord. 

A conspicuous example of hostile criti- 
cism—and that of so uncompromising a 
nature as to dash to the very ground all 
our exalted hopes of this competition—is 
to be found in a recent issue of a promi- 
nent weekly newspaper of San Francisco. 
It appears that a certain German art critic 
brought himself all the way from New 
York to San Francisco with the fondly 
premeditated purpose, as he asserts, of 
“writing a eulogy of this great architect- 
ural event and those who participated in 
it.” But alas for the conquering oppdsi- 
tions that so often turn back our cherished 
intentions! He reversed the order of Ba- 
laam’s dubious procedure: for he came to 
bless and stayed to curse. He was influ- 
enced—as one must judge from his essay 
in publie criticism—by an apprehension 
of the “limitation of capital;” by an ob- 
served “calmly calculating turn’ on tae 
part of American millionaires ; by the fear 
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of a pernicious effect upon the character 
of the student through the evil influence 
of “halls, colonnades, terraces and stair- 
eases designed in grotesque proportions 
and overdone in decorations ;” by an an- 
tipathy to the French language, and es- 
pecially the language of the modern 
French school of architecture; and by an 
evident but unaccountable unwillingness 
that any one building to be erected on the 
University site at Berkeley should stand 
behind another. These considerations 
wrought so potently as to transmute his 
proposed eulogy into something in the na- 
ture of anelegy. For he proceeds to “ re- 
cord another of the tragic episodes of his 
life in proclaimine this competition for 
which Mrs. Hearst and hundreds of archi- 
tects have so willingly devoted their en- 
ergy, money, and time, more or less of a 
failure.” He declares that, “ surveying the 
entire exhibition, there is not one design 
which does justice to the prospect and as- 
pect of the site, or which complies with 
the requirements of good practical archi- 
tecture.” 

It is from this source that we have the 
suggestion that the controlling condition 
in the architectural problem, and the 
prime criterion for judgment in the case, 
should be that of a grouping of buildings 
such that their “ensemble presents itself 
as a grand picture to those who cross the 
bay.” This would probably necessitate a 
north-and-south axis instead of east-and- 
west, and a number of segmental terraces 
for a display of successive series of build- 
ings. The only plans conforming to these 
ideas are those of the third prize, which 
the jury regarded as undeniably artistic, 
but as not the best solution, particularly 
because of the undesirable crowding neces- 
sary to bring them within feasible limits. 
Furthermore, the bay view is not that ex- 
press and precedent essential upon which 
the entire idea should be pivoted. If it 
were, it would be necessary that the ar- 
chitect should be able to begin at the bay 
shore and provide for, or consider, all the 
architecture to be planted between that 
line and the summit of Grizzly Peak. But 
we are hardly strong enough to command 
the situation to that extent. This being 
impossible, it is not reasonable to impose 
upon the architect the task of cutting a 
small slice out of that wide landscape and 
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treating it in such a way that, as an all- 
determining condition, it shall present an 
enticing spectacle from the deck of the 
ferry-boat or the pleasure-yacht on the 
bay. It is not for this, primarily, that the 
buildings are to be erected. ine test of 
both beauty and utility will be applied 
more directly by resident thousands whose 
life and mental discipline will bring them 
into close relation, through a term of 
years, with the grounds and buildings of 
the University. 

As to the lack of “head or tail” in 
M. Bénard’s scheme, the absence from it 
of “a grande entrée and a point de vue,” 
it may be contended that an emphasis on 
these terms is hardly a criticism of the 
problem in hand. ‘These expressions 
stand for fixed and formal rules imposed 
on the work of a century ago, which were 
like the creed limitations of a religious 
society obstructing freedom and growth. 
There has been some liberation since then 
tor architecture, and the projectors of the 
Hearst competition were wise in not in- 
sisting on a conventional beginning and 
ending of the scheme. They aimed, evi- 
dently, at a simple human expression, and 
refrained from even setting the posts of 
their gates. The artist was set free from 
the shibboleths that have constrained the 
work of any passing era or school. 

The strident voice of condemnation to 
which we have listened in the quotations 
above is not likely to make us forget 
the unanimity with which the jury of com- 
petent critics pronounced the scheme of 
M. Bénard one “ of great general beauty.” 
They state that at no time during the pro- 
ceedings was there “any divergence of 
opinion amongst the jurors as to its su- 
periority.” Its beauty lies in a simple 
vertebral grouping of diversified ideas 
with a remarkable variety of treatment in 
the several buildings, as before indicated ; 
in its location of large open spaces, such 
as the “ Fine Arts Square,” the athletic 
field, and the main avenue; in its careful 
preservation of the watercourses, groves, 
restful nooks, and general features of the 
site; and in its conscientious aim to rep- 
resent a University rather than a grand 
architectural composition. 

But the chief and essential beauty of 
this great architectural creation will be—- 
if, as we hopefully believe, it is to be—in 
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that it will rise as a distinctly human ex- 
pression and realization. It may require 
twenty-five, or even fifty years—two gen- 
erations,—to complete it on the scale now 
proposed, with possible extensions in a 
later time. Thus it will arise in this new 
modern time, and on this advanced shore 
of the world’s progress, somewhat as the 
grand cathedrals of Eurone arose, piled up 
by the labors of millions lifting now a 
stone and now another to its place, its 
courses laid in that fidelity which affirms 
and reaffirms a noble purpose, its comple- 
tion assured in the constancy of a people 
enamored of a sacred idea. 

The greatness of California will be 


demonstrated, or else its littleness will be 
made manifest, by the way in which we 
deal with this project. The State faces its 
opportunity, and, standing before it, faces 
the world. We have the chance to signal- 
ize in an enduring and monumental way 
our passing into the second half-century 
of Statehood. Nothing would so clearly 
prove our right to be here in the golden 
world, sheltered under the Sierra gran- 
deurs, and facing the Pacific vastness, as 
to take from the architect’s sheets this 
grand idea and make of it a veritable util- 
ity, a realized expression of beauty. Let 
California arise and build on its beloved 
shore its City of Education! 
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MY QUEEN 


HADOWS sleep in thy hair, 
My Queen ; 
[nscrutable are thine eyes, 
For the curving fringe 
Of the low lids tinge 
Their depths to deeper dyes. 


Thy voice, a sweet-toned bell, Gifts, not all gazers see, 
My Queen ; My Queen ; 

Like a far-off call to prayer, Their charms receive,’ impart 
That reaches and rolls From the hidden rills 
From awaiting souls Of the spring that fills 

The granite stone of care. The deep wells of thine heart. { 

M. E. Dudley. 
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MY LITTLE PEARL 


Y little Pearl is dainty A gentle breeze, caressing 
As the dawn, As it. blows, 
My little Pearl is graceful As simple she, as charming 
As the fawn. As the rose. 


My little Pearl is timid 
As a hare, 
As chaste, yet all unfettered 


As the air. 
My little Pearl is loving My little Pearl could never 
As a bird, Walk apart ; 
My little Pearl goes grieving My little Pearl forever 
At a word. Bares her heart. 


M. Dudley. 
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A RABBIS REPLY TO MARK TWAIN 


By M. S. LEVY 


Monthly Magazine, there is an article, 


THE September number of Harper's 
“Concerning the Jews,” written by 


- Mark Twain as a public answer to a pri- 


vate letter of an attorney, in which he 
asks Mark Twain to give some reason for 
the prejudice against the Jew. The an- 
swer starts out with the idea that Mark 
Twain is unbiased and unprejudiced, and 
hence the inference that his opinion might 
be regarded as just and right. Through- 
out the article, however, there is easily 
traced that spirit which the author denies 
at the outset. 

From many of the statements Mark 
Twain makes regarding the various traits 
of the Jew, it is plain that they are not 
only tinged with malice and prejudice, but 
are incorrect and false. And thus I feel 
impelled to answer these false charges 
lest they be misleading. 

“In the United States he was created 
free in the beginning—the did not need to 
help, of course.” 

That the above insinuation is not his- 
torically correct, and shows how little the 
writer was informed, I beg leave to give 
the following account of the patriotic part 
in which the Jews were engaged during 
the early days of our history and the 
“help ” they gave morally and financially 
during the Revolutionary period. 

Just after the close of the Revolution 
the census of the States showed a popu- 
lation of four millions, among whom three 
thousand were Jews. The Jewish colonists 
of that period, comparatively recent set- 
tlers and few in number though they were, 
furnished, as usual in all struggles for lib- 
erty, more than their proportion of sup- 
porters to the Colonial cause. They not 
only risked their lives, but aided mate- 
rially with their money to equip and main- 
tain the armies of the Revolution. That 
they also took an active part in the earliest 
stages of resistance to the encroachments 
of the mother country is proved by the 
signatures to the Non-Importation Resolu- 
tions of 1765. Nine Jews signed the res- 
olutions, the adoption of which was the 
first organized movement in the agitation 
which eleven years later gave this country 


its independence from England. The 
original document in Carpenter’s Hall, 
Philadelphia, bears the following names 
on the first roll of American patriots: 
Benjamin Levy, Samson Levy, Joseph 
Jacobs, Hyman Levy, Jr., David Franks, 
Mathias Bush, Michael Gratz, Barnard 
Gratz, Moses Mordecai. 

Another Jewish patriot who — the 
Revolutionary cause in making history, 
was Hyam Salomon, who gave $300,000, 
an immense fortune for those days. Man- 
uel Mordecai Noah, an officer on Wash- 
ington’s staff, gave £20,000 to further the 
cause in which he was enlisted. Isaac 
Morris, of Philadelphia, gave £3,000. Ben- 
jamin Jacobs and Samuel Lyon, of New 
York, and Benjamin Levy, of Philadel- 
phia, also gave liberally. At the session of 
the Fifty-Second Congress, 1893, a bill 
was presented in Congress ordering a gold 
medal struck off in recognition of ser- 
vices rendered by Hyam Salomon during 
the Revolutionary War. Rather tardy 
but nevertheless a deserved tribute. 

Daniel W. Cardozo, Jacob I. Cohen, Sr., 
Isaiah Isaacs, Sheftall Sheftall, Isaac N. 
Cardozo, Colonel Bush, and a whole corps 
of Israelites under Capiain Lushington 
prove only too well that the Jew did help, 
and helped effectively, before these United 
States were made free and independent, 
to earn that freedom his successors now 
enjoy. He was not “created free in the 
beginning”; he fought and bled for his 
country. 

Even before the Revolutionary period 
we find the Jew ready to defend his home 
and his flag. In 1754, during the French 
and Indian War, Isaac Myers, of New 
York, called a meeting at the Rising Sun 
Inn and raised a company, of which he 
was chosen captain, many other Jews fol- 
lowing his patriotic conduct. From the 
Hon. Simon Wolf’s Patriot, Soldier, and 
Citizen, to which I am indebted for much 
information upon this subject, I have 
collected hundreds of names of Jews, 
whose services should be sufficient proof 
of the “help” rendered “in the begin- » 
ning.” Among these, are the following: 
Captain Noah Abraham; Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Aaron Benjamin; Ensign Samuel 
Benjamin, Eighth Massachusetis, pro- 
moted to Second and later to First Lieu- 
tenant; Captain Joseph Bloomfield, Third 
New Jersey, and promoted step by step to 
Brigadier-General, U. 8. A., 1812; Moses 
Bloomfield, hospital surgeon; Henry Pike 
Bush; Colonel Solomon Bush; Major 
Lewis Bush, Sixth Pennsylvania, fatally 
wounded at the Battle of Brandywine; 
Jonas Bush;* Jacob I. Cohen; Ensign 
Philip Jacob Cohen, Second Pennsylva- 
nia Battery; Reuben Etting, of Maryland, 
nineteen years of age, taken prisoner at the 
surrender of Charleston to the British, in 
1798, captain of the Independent Blues, 
and later appointed marsha! of Maryland 
by President Jefferson; Solomon Etting; 
Colonel Isaac Frank, aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Washington; Michael Gratz; (Quar- 
termaster Bernhard Hart; David Hays, 
Jr.; Colonel Isaacs, North Carolina mil- 
itia; Moses Isaacks, an active supporter 
of the army of the Revolution, who en- 
tertained George Washington at his home 
in Newport, R. I.; Captain Isaac Israel, 
Eighth Virginia; Jacob Lem, an officer of 
General Pulaski; Captain Jacob De Leon, 
on the staff of General De Kalb; Ensign 
Asher Levy, First New Jersey; Nathaniel 
Levy, who served under Lafayette; Cap- 
tain Jacob Moses, Sixth Pennsylvania; 
Benjamin Moses, an officer on General Pu- 
laski’s staff; Captain Jacob De la Molta, 
also on the staff of General Pulaski. 

It is painful to see that that patriotism 
which is the Jew’s greatest pride and glory 
is the object of flings on every occasion, 
and his loyalty called in question. It is 
a libel on his manhood and an outrage his- 
torically. This accusation is one that 
touches us to the core, implying as it does, 
that the Jew has done little for the priv- 
ileges he enjoys. That it is not true can 
be abundantly proven from the records of 
all countries. 

We ask Mark Twain to recall the mighty 
deeds of André Massena, Marshal of 
France. Let him read the records of 
Arles, defended by the Jews against the 
Franks and Burgundians. King Phillip 
of France has told of the heroism of his 
Jewish soldiers in his expedition against 
Count Guy of Flanders. Napoleon the 


First showed his appreciation of their 
loyalty, and the last of the illustrious 
house testified to their love for the flag. 
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Burgos, Toledo, Woens, and Prague can 
answer if there was ever an inclination to 
shirk the patriotic demands for soldiers 
amongst the Jews. 

William of Prussia’s testimony and his 
decree will be the best answer from Ger- 
many. Austria can testify; Russia and 
Turkey will gladly say what happened at 
Plevna; England will cheerfully tell of 
her one hundred and fifty officers and 
Colonel Goldsmid’s heroism. America 
proudly proclaims the part her Jewish 
sons have played in the Civil War, the 
Spanish War, and the present conflict in 
the Philippines. Let these all testify, and 
then no more will an honest man declare 
that the Jew shows an unpatriotic disin- 
clination to stand by the flag of his coun- 
try as a soldier. 

Stand by his flag? Lieutenant Max 
Sachs, killed at Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
refused to surrender to the rebels sur- 
rounding him, but succeeded in keeping 
the enemy at bay until re-enforcements 
arrived—one of the most heroic deeds dur- 
ing the Civil War. Alex Appel, sergeant- 
major Sixteenth Iowa Infantry, distin- 
guished himself by saving the regimentai 
colors and standing by the flag at Pitts- 
burg Landing. Leopold Karpeles, color 
sergeant, Company E, Fifty-seventh Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry, received a medal of 
honor from Congress for distinguished ser- 
vices at the Battle of the Wilderness, he 
having saved a part of the army from be- 
ing captured during a retreat in disorder, 
by rallying troops around his colors. Cap- 
tain Wertheimer, at the Battle of Manas- 
sas, with a small | advanced and 
cheered his men while the rebels were 
pouring a deadly fire into the Union line. 
At the Battle of Chancellorsville, he res- 
cued the State flag during a murderous 
eross-fire, and although severely wounded 
he proudly defended it until no longer 
able, then he gave it into the hands of a 
brother officer. Leopold Blumenberg, 
who organized the Fifth Regiment, a 
land Volunteers, was shot in the thigh. 
President Lincoln appointed him Provost- 
Marshal of the Third Maryland District. 
For heroic duties and faithful love for the 
flag he was promoted to Brevet Brigadier- 
General, U.S. V. Abraham Cohen, Adju- 
tant Sixth New Hampshire Infantry, 
received from Congress, a medal of honor 
for bravery displayed at the Battle of the 
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Wilderness, in rallying and forming under 
heavy fire disorganized troops. Major 
Myer Asch, First Cavalry, N. J., was pro- 
moted from Adjutant for gallant and 
meritorious conduct. 

Benjamin Levy, Company B, Fortieth 
Infantry, enlisted at the age of sixteen as 
a drummer-boy. While stationed at New- 
port News, he was detailed as orderly to 
General Mansfield. While he was convey- 
ing dispatches on board the steamship 
Express to General Wool at Fort Monroe, 
the boat was attacked opposite Norfolk 
by the rebel gunboat Seabird. The L£z- 
press, with all on board, was in great dan- 
ger of capture, when young Levy saved it 
by cutting loose a water-schooner they 
had in tow. The schooner was captured, 
but the Hzpress arrived safely at Fort 
Monroe. For this act he was highly com- 
plimented by Generals Mansfield and 
Wool. On the retreat from Richmond, 
under General McClellan, his tent-mate 
was very ill, and to save him from being 
taken prisoner, Levy threw away his drum 
and, taking his comrade’s gun and equip- 
ments, went into the fight with his regi- 
ment at Charles City Cross-roads and 
saved two of the colors of his regiment 
from capture. For this act he was pro- 
moted on the field by General Phil Kear- 
ney to color-sergeant. After his two years’ 
service had expired he re-enlisted in the 
Fortieth New York, and at the Battle of 
the Wilderness was distinguished for his 
bravery. He was stricken down at this 
battle. Left on the field, he was captured 
by Colonel White’s guerillas, and for two 
weeks he lay on the field without shelter, 
with a compound fracture of the thigh. 
He was recaptured by the Union troops 
that came from Fredericksburg. Young 
Levy was one of the first from his State to 
receive a medal of honor from Congress. 

Thus I could continue to show, by citing 
innumerable examples, how the Jew did 
patriotically stand by his flag as a soldier. 
for the instances above quoted are only a 
few out of the ten thousand, twenty-five 
per cent. of whom died in service and 
on the field upholding the flag of their 
country. 

“The Jew is a money-getter,” says the 
author of this interesting essay in Harper’s 
Monthly for September, “ and with all his 
fat wealth,” etc. 
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I remember when I was a boy it was 
quite proper to say “as rich as a Jew.” 
No longer can that compliment be paid 
him. Perhaps, however, the world wili 
begin to recognize his domestic virtues, 
his benevolent and philanthropic disinter- 
estedness for all creeds and classes, his 
peaceful striving to promote good, and in- 
stead of saying henceforth “as rich as a 
Jew,” we may be able to compliment our 
fellow citizens by saying “as good as a 
Jew.” 

The first blood of our volunteer First 
California regiment spilled on the field of 
battle at Manila, was that of a young Jew, 
Maurice Justh, who was getting two hun- 
dred dollars a month salary, a position he 
cheerfully relinquished to serve Uncle Sam 
at sixteen dollars a month. In this regi- 
ment one hundred and eight (ten per 
cent.) of the enlistment were Jewish boys 
of the best families of the State. Money- 
getting played a small part in their stand- 
ing by the flag. 

Money-getters ? The  Vanderbilts, 
(roulds, Astors, Havemeyers, Rockefellers, 
Mackays, Huntingtons, Armours, Carne- 
gies, Sloanes, Whitneys, are not Jews, and 
vet they control an ssess more than 
twenty-five per cent. of all the circulated 
wealth of the United States. They seem 
to be all right as “ money-getters,” and lit- 
tle have they done for humanity. Baron 
De Hirsh was a “ money-getter,” and “ fat 
in wealth,’ but he gave his millions to 
suffering human kind irrespective of creed. 
Nathan Strauss, of New York, saved in- 
fant mortality by twenty-five per cent. by 
his sterilized milk societies. De 
Hirsh, a Jewess, gives fifty millions to 
charity in her lifetime. 

If the Jew is a money-getter he does not 
hoard it; the world is bettered by his 
humane and liberal use of it. Science, 
art, music, the stage, all feel the wise 
and intelligent use of the money of the 
Jew. 

The tobacco, beer, sugar, oil, and beef 
trusts, and all the other trusts in which the 
commodities of life largely figure, are in 
the hands of men who are not Jews. It 
was not a Jew money-getter, “fat in 
wealth,” who gave the army embalmed 
beef, endangering the lives of our soldiers 
while they enriched themselves, conduct 
the most unpatriotic and disloyal, most 
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cruel and inhuman, a blot in the history of 
our war with Spain. Compare the patri- 
otism of the embalmers with that of the 
Jews in Revolutionary times, who gave the 
sinews of war to the American people. 
Compare such conduct with the thou- 
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sands of Jew money-getters who cheerfully 
enlisted and as cheerfully relinquished 
luerative positions to aecept the pay of 
privates in the volunteer ranks to become 
patriotic soldiers. Let my readers draw 
their own conclusions. 


THE FALL OF THE PINE 


GAINST the sky I stood — 
A shaft, Diana-hurled, 
And from my height looked down 
In pride upon the world. 
The winds of heaven piped 
In joy about my form ; 
The eagle was my mate — 
The stars were mine —the storm. 


A captive now I stand 
Before the city gate; 

My glory gone—my pride 
Made all humiliate. 

About my naked heart 
Dank things of ocean glide — 


So fallen—I dumbly wait 


The summons of the tide." -. W. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY | 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside ; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


OT ALL our conversations in the Arbor of Abstraction were on literary topics, 

N though literature furnished the greater part of them. This was not because 
we were all what the Congressman called “litery fellers,” but rather because 
literature being itself talk, begets talk, and because everybody deals in it or plays with 
it to some extent, from the picture-writing barbarian to the puzzle-writing Browning. 

I remember that once Elacott struck this subject and gave us quite a lecture. He 
said, as nearly as I can remember :— 

“The conversations among young people that are begun, if not continued, on the 
subject of books, do not take that form because they all love books above everything 
else, but because an author is a good man to start the talk; he always has something 
to say,—or appears to have, or thinks he has, or some of his readers think he has. And 
so when acquaintance is new, or not based on anything but temporary propinquity, and 
silence is awkward, it is very natural, and indeed very proper, for the young people 
to say, ‘ Mr. Author-of-the-latest-novel, please start the conversation for us. If you 
will kindly do that, you may presently step out, and we can continue it with your 
characters, if it happens that we all have made their acquaintance.’ I sometimes 
think, when I hear the obvious and apparently indisputable declaration that too great 
a flood of light literature is pouring from the press now-a-days, that something 
might be said in favor of it if we considur how often it serves to help new acquaint- 
ances out of an apparently hopeless silence. It is proper to say, ‘Have you read 
“Richard Feverel ”?’ or ‘ Do you enjoy “ David Harum”?’ But who, being intro- 
duced to a stranger and then expected to entertain him or her with fluent and inspiring 
conversation, would dare: to begin by saying ‘ Have you read “ Ivanhoe”?’ or ‘ How 
do you enjoy “ The Last of the Mohicans ”?’ 

“ A certain famous man is reported to have said that whenever he is recom- 
mended to read a new book, he takes down an old one instead and re-reads it. How 
would he get along if at a dinner-party he were required to take in a lady he had just 
met for the first time? 1 suppose he would say ‘ Do you think that the speech of Ulys- 
ses, at the close of the Ninth Book of the Iliad, ever has been translated satisfac- 
torily?’ And it might be that the lady never had read a line of the Iliad, in any 
version, and never had heard of any Ulysses except General Grant.” 

“That need not abash her,” said Mrs. Trenfield. 

“ How so?” said Elacott, with an inflection of surprise. 

“ Because,” she answered, “the !ady has only to say, ‘I never have read a trans- 
lation that satisfied me, and I should be glad to see one tiat wag at once close and 
poetical. I should think you might try your own hand at it, Mr. Philosopher.’ The 
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chances are a hundred to one that he would confess he had done so already, of course 
protesting that he doubted whether he had done much better than his p.edecessors. 
And then the lady could ask him to favor her by reciting it, which he would certainly 
do; and she could assure him that she never had seen a better rendering, and express 
a cautiously critical doubt whether, indeed, any other was quite so good. Following 
that, if she had a little ingenuity and audacity, she could pitch upon some one line or 
couplet of his translation, and inquire if he remembered just how the original ran.” 

“So far, well done,” said Elacott. * But if she led the old scholar up to that 
point, the probability is, that there would be no more conversation; his learning 
would run away with him—that is, the talk would be simply a lecture from his mouth, 
with not many intercalated words from hers.” 

“ Let it be so,” said Mrs. Trenfield. “1f 1 were the lady, I should enjoy it all the 
more, for undoubtedly the lecture would be very entertaining. 1 consider it one of the 
most important rules in the art of conversation to make your interlocutor talk on 
the subject that he best understands. Would you rather your philosopher would make 
an attempt at conversation by saying, ‘1 think I have been told that you are from Mil 
ford?’ And the lady says, ‘ O, yes; 1 have lived in that town since childhood.” And 
then he asks, ‘Do you happen to be acquainted with my friends the Millertons 
there?’ And she says, ‘ There are two families of Millertons there—the Millertons on 
the hill, and the Millertons down by the square—which do you mean?” And then 
he may be embarrassed; for perhaps * friends’ was too strong a word, he having 
merely met one person of that name who lived in that town. I would much rather have 
him talking about Homer and his translators than floundering about between the 
Millertons on the hill and the Millertons down by the square.” 

“1 agree with all that,” said Elacott, “and yet I hold that the best conversation 
has at least two well-developed sides. If the philosopher could have asked the lady her 
opinion of some new book, perhaps she could have said something that would be novel 
and entertaining to him. 1 suppose even the most profound philosopher may occa- 
sionally receive a valuable impression from an outside source.” 

“ But is it not true,” said Miss Ravaline, “that the press now-a-days is pouring 
out a mass of reading-matter that, while it may have some value, does not rise to the 
level of real literature and must soon perish? And is it not a pity that any one should 
be expected to keep up with it?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Elacott, “ but you may omit the expression ‘ now-a days.’ 
In proportion to the numbe: of readers. the mass of such production is not greater 
now than it ever was. It has always been so since writing was invented—or at least 
since authorship became a profession. We all have read Horace, to some extent, | 
think,—and you will readily recall what he says of the ungifted authors of his day. I 
can believe that this famous poet who boasted how many lines he could compose in the 
time that he could stand on one foot may have been a real character, for he has more 
than one counterpart in our day. I once went to hear an English author of wide 
popularity read from his own works, and he introduced one of the poems by saying, ‘ | 
wrote this on the crown of me ’at while riding ’orseback one morning in the houtskirts 
of Lunnun.’ And he appeared to think that its value was enhanced by the fact that 
no labor of thought had gone into the composition.” 

“I suppose he thought that was a proof of inspiration,” said I. 
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“ Again,” said Elacott, resuming his argument, “if you will read Pope’s ‘ Dun- 
ciad ’ you will very soon see how necessary for the modern reader are the numerous 
notes, to explain the allusions to writers who had an audience in Pope’s day, but who 
are now utterly unknown even to scholars and book-worms. And, again, look at 
Byron’s ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ which is not yet a century old, and 
you will find the same thing. In the very first line he alludes to one Fitzgerald as if 
he were well known—as undoubtedly he was; but I venture to say that not one of us 
ever has read a line of Fitzgerald’s or could find one of his books by the most diligent 
searching, or even knows his Christian name. And so of many others who are there 
mentioned. Come down to a still later day, and you will find some of Macaulay’s 
essays devoted to elaborate criticism of books that since he wrote have gone to oblivion. 
The books have passed away, but the essays remain, like some of the organisms of geo- 
logic times, which have left in the rocks not their bodies or their bones, but the mold 
that was formed around them. Who now cares to read Robert Montgomery’s poems, 
or Southey’s life of Bunyan, or even Gladstone’s early book on Church and State? 
Yet the fact that they found readers goes far to prove that they had some use in their 
day. Therefore I am no more troubled by the flood of matter from the press—which 
appears to annoy most those who read it least—than a miner by the muddy water 
that runs through his sluice-boxes. If it drops a few grains of gold at each cleat, and 
now and then a nugget, he is satisfied—and so am I.” 
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LATTER-DAY SERMONS 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN MORALS 


“4 daw’s not counted a religious bird 
Because he keeps caw-cawing from a steeple ’’—Hoon. 


HE TRUTH contained in this couplet is so obvious that, if it were not for the 
quaint form with which the poet has invested it, it might be considered trite and 
commonplace. But behind the simple statement of a conspicuous truth is an im- 
plication, full of suggestion, and pregnant with meaning to the rare student who can 
recognize a parable when he sees one. If we invert the poet’s idea, we are taught the cor- 
related truth, that neither can the somber bird be accused of impiety because he has 
selected a religious edifice from which to deliver his utterances. Presented thus, our 
text ceases to be commonplace; it rises to the dignity of high moral sentiment, incul- 
cating sympathy, charity, and kindly judgments. 

In his somewhat slighting reference to the daw’s vocabulary, the poet lapses from 
the high and liberal spirit which inspires the rest of the text. It is a reasonable suppo- 
sition that the bird only said “ caw-caw *’ because these words most nearly translated 
into corbine speech the temporary mental condition which his elevated position had 
induced; and nothing but the exigencies of poetic rhythm could justify the omission 
of all reference to the varied and abundant vocabulary which is at the command of 
every jackdaw that dwells within earshot of a pulpit. Overlooking this, however, 
there can be no doubt that there was absolutely no relation between the vocal demon- 
stration described and the bird’s piety. His utterances were neither religious nor pro- 
fane; the language quoted was the result of a mental, rather than a moral, condition. 

The metaphor thus concealed in the text gives expression to the belief, not gener- 
ally held by moralists, that the forms in which mental energy runs ever into physical 
manifestation have no necessary relationship with morals; that their general charac- 
ter is determined by temperament rather than by esoteric teachings, ethical codes, 
or religious affiliations. A picturesque illustration of the absence of this relation- 
ship is furnished by an incident from the life of one of our poets, as publicly narrated 
by Judge Howland, of New York. While calling at the home of Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, the judge heard the poet’s voice issuing loudly from an outhouse as though 
an earnest discussion were in progress. “What are you doing, dear?” presently 
asked Mrs. Stoddard. “ Opening a can of oysters!” was the unexpected answer. The 
sounds of debate presently waxed louder, and Mrs. Stoddard anxiously asked: “ What 
are you opening it with?” “ With an ax!” came the vigorous reply, followed by the 
sarcastic query, “ Did you think I was opening it with my teeth?” “No, Richard; I 
did n’t,” Mrs. Stoddard sweetly answered; “but from your language I thought you 
might be opening it with prayer.” 

Thus in the poetical temperament, as might have been expected, extreme mental 
energy expressed itself in speech, supplemented by a religious outburst; the relief 
afforded by vigorous muscular movements with an ax being insufficient to carry off 
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the nervous discharge excited by the recalcitrant mollusks. With a man of grosser 
fiber, there would probably have been a reversal of all this; no words of pious exhoria- 
tion would have been heard, but the sounds of the ax would have compensated for the 
vocal silence. And the difference, it is important to remember, would have been due to 
temperamental causes, and not to any divergence from a common moral standard. 

In our estimates of human conduct this factor of individual temperament cannot 
be too highly rated. Under exactly parallel conditions, it is certain that no two of us 
will act in precisely the same way. With the stimulus afforded by a perverse can of 
oysters, other poets, armed with axes, might have broken into fervent and _ pious 
rhapsody; but the language used would have differed from Mr. Stoddard’s eloquent 
flow as much as this did from that of any street revivalist. And had the objurgations 
possessed a sulphurous flavor instead of the ethereal one which Mrs. Stoddard recog- 
nized, it would have been no proof of the moral degeneracy of the objurgator. 

Illustrations which emphasize the absence of relationship between the phenom- 
ena described and morality are abundant on every hand. A woman weeps when she 
hits her thumb while aiming at an obstreperous tack. When an accident of the kind 
happens to a man, he says things. But they mean the same thing, just as their feel- 
ings are the same under the sudden stimulus of a tack-hammer. And morality is impli- 
cated neither in the accident nor in the emotional outburst following it. Further, it is 
probable that no code of morals will ever materially affect these interesting manifes- 
tations, which, originating perhaps in the minor accidents of our arboreal ancestors, 
and strengthened by the slip of many an ancient stone-ax in our forefathers’ hands, 
have become the inherited channels through which escape the feelings invariably gen- » 
erated by the sudden and unexpected contact of an unyielding and ponderous body with 
a sensitive digit. Given the appropriate conditions, and women will weep and men 
will say things as long as nails of any kind exist. 

In bygone days we know that under great mental stress, men wept. There is no 
evidence that women ever gave verbal expression to their surcharged feelings with 
modern masculine vigor; and although men have substituted expletives for tears, it is 
not likely that the new woman, however she may grow in outward masculinity, will fol- 
low the example of the sturdier sex in the expression of her emotions. If, however, 
such a revolution should unhappily occur, it will indicate a change of temperament 
rather than a reversal of moral standards. The daw may find other words to express its 
joys and sorrows, but it will continue to use the steeple for the display of its eloquence. 

The perversity of inanimate things, already hinted at, has been conclusively shown 
by the individual experience of every grown man and woman. That there is a spirit of 
evil in shirt-studs, for instance, no man will deny; nor will any woman maintain tie 
contrary concerning the multitudinous strings and fastenings with which she is held 
together. This is another factor to which due weight must be given in our systems 
of moral ratings. When a shirt-stud plays hide-and-seek at inopportune moments, or 
something about a woman’s stomacher “ gives ” just when every law of orderly conduct 
and seemliness demands that it hold unflinchingly, there is created a psychological! 
tension which nothing but physical action will relieve. The mode of action varies 
with every individual. Some people throw things, and experience a mental comfort 
which is proportionate to the damage done by the missiles. Others make misanthro- 
pic remarks to those about them, whom at other times they hold most dear. In some, 
irrelevant thoughts are suggested and violently expressed, perhaps on the subject of 
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eternal punishment or other theological dogmas; and however tolerant such people 
may ordinarily be, they will brook no contradiction, nor listen to opposing arguments, 
at these explosive times. But whatever may be claimed for an esthetic relation among 
these various phenomena, there can be none asserted for a moral connection. For if it 
be admitted that one method of finding relief in physical expression, such as a woman’s 
tears, is neither moral nor immoral, then must we concede that the more vigorous 
means by which the masculine mind discharges its excess of feeling involves the 
infraction of no ethical principle. In a way, indeed, it may be claimed for these vari- 
ous physical indications of a temporary mental vondition that they are but manifesta- 
tions of that individuality to which all development tends—marks of that advance 
from an incoherent indefinite homogeneity to a coherent definite heterogeneity which 
is the concomitant of all progress. 

This aspect of what has conveniently been called the “ personal equation ”’ is one 
which few moralists have heretofore taken into cognizance, although sociologists have 
been forced to recognize it in order to account for honest differences of opinion. That 
two men, having passed through precisely the same scholastic training, should hold 
diametrically opposite views on such subjects, for instance, as free trade, is a phenom- 
enon which must be accounted for in some reasonable fashion; so sociologists have 
accepted, as a proximate explanation, the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, which 
denies the possibility of the absolutely true, and supplemented it by claiming for us an 
idiosyncrasy that gives to each of us a point of view peculiar to himself. 

There is no good reason why these convenient theories should not be extended to 
conventional standards of conduct. As we know, these standards are constantly chan- 
ging; there is nothing of the absolutely true about them. What was considered right 
and proper yesterday is held to be wrong and improper to-day, and the conventional 
code of one country trenches on the immoral in another. A belle of Central Africa 
whose character for modesty would be irretrievably lost if she appeared in public with- 
out her necklace, might show herself with perfect propriety though this were her only 
garment. So it is in a minor degree among peoples calling themselves civilized. And 
this is where we reach the moral of our sermonizing. If to a liberalized conception of 
the instability of conventional standards we join a recognition of temperamental differ- 
ences as affecting conduct, we shall be more benign in our judgments concerning our 
fellows and more comfortable life-companions for ourselves. A study of the difference 
between conventionality and morality is a useful and civilizing study; but it is one 
which is sadly neglected by those to whom it would be most helpful. 

The daw, from his eminence on the steeple, can thus see the beginnings of a vast 
field in which charity, generosity, and all the flowers of human kindness grow—and 
flourish the more abundantly they are picked. 
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THE form of phariseeism 


The which has become so preva- 
Dreyfus lent since yellow journa'ism 
Verdict was uevised for setting peo- 


ple wrong on public ques- 
tions, has been specially rampant on the 
Dreyfus verdict. That we are not as these 
French people are, thank God! is a grateful 
confession ascending from the press of the 
country like a Golden Gate fog. And there 
is evidence that the self-laudation is really 
meant. There seems to be complete fo: get- 
fulness of the sorry figure we present to the 
world in respect to our negro lynchings, 
which year after year exceed in number the 
aggregate of legally inflicted capital punish- 
ments. And probably not one American in 
a hundred ever heard of our own Dreyfus 
case —the case of an officer of our army 
convicted two years ago of embezzling 
$1,300,000, but never punished — still draw- 
ing full captain’s pay. Perhaps if we looked 
around us a :ittle further, other examples of 
screaming injustice might be discovered, 
and, being discovered, might mitigate the 
harshness of our judgments concerning our 
neighbors. An occasional thought given to 
Egan and Alger might make us pause when 
ranting about French injustice. 

In this Dreyfus matter, as in others, we 
are apt not to make sufficient allowance for 
the exuberance of journalists, whose inter- 
pretation of current happenings most of us 
are obliged to take with our morning coffee. 
During the early stages of the present 
trouble the editor of this magazine was in 
Paris, an eye-witness of the events of the 
early summer. He saw the acquittal of 
Derouléde, and followed the crowd of small 
boys who cheered the demagogue on his 
way home from prison. He was an inter- 
ested spectator of the President’s ride to 
the Grand Prix, and was present at more 
than one scuffle on the boulevards that 
evening. But until he read the English and 
American papers a few days later he had 
not the faintest conception of the gravity 
of the situation, nor knew how narrowly 
a terrible revolution had been averted. To 


him the bloody rioters. had seemed but good- 
natured stuuents and young workmen out 
for a lark and bent on teasing the police. 
What he had mistaxen for mere horseplay 
was, according to the journalists, the abor- 
tive throes of a new commune —the half 
suppressed eruption of a political volcano, 
which came near overwhelming the repub- 
lic in fire and ruin. And so on ad nauseam. 
The condition of Paris at that time no more 
corresponded with .wze descriptions of it con- 
tained in the foreign newspapers than these 
would have fitted the actual happenings on 
another planet. They were, in fact, what 
the French humorously call “idées jour- 
nalists.”” And without saying a word con- 
cerning the merits of the Dreyfus verdict, 
we are fain to believe that the alleged 
opera-bouffe methods of the trial and the 
unfair attitude of the court to the accused 
were similarly misrepresented. There is 
not an account that we have seen in any 
American or English newspaper that did not 
read like an er parte plea for Dreyfus,—not 
a single line in any one of them that did 
not covertly make the astounding charge of 
judicial corruption. To the English and 
American journalists at Rennes it seemed a 
small matter to ask their readers to believe 
that presidents of the republic, ministers of 
state, generals of the highest standing and 
of hitherto unblemished reputation, together 
with a great multitude of subordinates, 
were all leagued in a dark conspiracy to 
down this one poor Jewish captain. As if, 
forsooth, the French nation was not made up 
of human beings like ourselves, with gener- 
ous instincts and a love of truth and justice 
equal to our own. The hypothesis of national 
dishonor is too monstrous for acceptance. 
There may have been a judicial error; there 
may have been scoundrels in high official 
places; but that generations of cabinet 
ministers and a long succession of chiefs of 
staff, without a single exception, have acted 
the despicable parts ascribed to them, we 
refuse to believe. And, unlike most of these 
villifiers of a great and generous people, we 
have lived in French homes, studied in 
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French schools, and worked with French 
people, and found them as honorable, to say 
the least, as the average English or Ameri- 
can journalist. 


IT IS not difficult to imagine 


Boycotting the indignation which would 
the sweep over our land if the 
FRxacaition people, say of Switzerland 


or Roumania, had had the 
audacity to boycott America and the Ameri- 


cans at the time of the shooting of the Huns 


at Latimer, or the lynching of Italians in 
Louisiana, or the massacre of Chinese in 
California. If England had ventured a re- 
monstrance against our unjust dealings with 
the Filipinos by which the present war was 
precipitated; if Russia had raised her voice 
against the injustice of our war with Mexi- 
co; if Germany had resented the illegal 
landing of the Boston’s marines at Honolulu; 
there would have been a wave of anger 
sweeping over our land from Maine to Mex- 
ico which would have culminated in open 
aud warlike defiance. And these were all 
matters of international interest. Yet we 
are now threatening to boycott the Paris 
Exposition because we believe that five 
French oflicers have convicted a rrenchman 
of a crime of which we believe him inno- 
cent. An action which, directed against 
ourselves, would be resented as the most 
colossal insolence, is receiving miles of news- 
paper justification; and thousands of 
Americans are seriously cherishing the be- 
lief that we have a right thus to express our 
disapproval of the injustice of five French- 
men to another Frenchman. ‘“ O, wad some 
power the giftie gi’e us” to be consistent. 
We heartily commend the attitude taken in 
this matter by Archbishop Ireland, whose 
public utterances, generally characterized by 
sound common sense, are specially timely 
and wise. He says:— 

It is my belief that public meetings in 
America such as it is proposed to hold for 
the purpose of protesting against the sen- 
tence of the Rennes court-martial are un- 
timely, unfair to France, and likely to breed 
regrettable ill-feeling between that country 
and our own. I shall not deny that I had 
always in my heart deep sympathy for the 
unfortunate officer who has been under trial 
in Rennes, and that 1 had wished and hoped 
that the sentence of the court would be one 
of acquittal. But it is another question to 


face the verdict of the court the moment 
that verdict has been declared with the as- 
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sertion that it is plainly against truth aud 
that the court from which it issues is guilty 
of base injustice and sacrilege—perjury. 
And it is still more so another question to 
lay upon France the crime of the verdict, 
if crime there be in it, and to throw at a 
whole people and at their government insult- 
ing epithets. Let us wait. 

This whole matter belongs to the internal 
life and to the internal administration of 
France, and international courtesy as well 
as justice bids us talk about it very care- 
fully and very slowly. France is a proud, 
sensitive nation. She will deeply resent, as 
it is her right, undue criticism and hasty 
judgment of her acts by a foreign people, 
and especiaily will she resent, as it is surely 
her right, any uncalled-for interference with 
her internal administration and any im- 
prudent challenging of her national honor. 
I'rance has been our friend for ages. She 
was our friend when no other nation be- 
friended us. She is our friend to-day. She 
is a sister republic. We should pause long 
and seriously before blaming, suspecting or 
offending France. 

I can well understand and explain the 
present happenings in America. The Amerl- 
can people are most easily aroused to sentl- 
ments of justice and humanity. Prudence, 
however, is the queen of all virtues; and 
we should strive to make it ours. 

In what I say I speak as an American, 
for what I believe to be the good of America. 
I make no plea for France, although, be- 
cause I know France, I love her, despite 
her faults, and I hope for her, despite her 
perils. 


OAKLAND has received an 


Carnegie’s offer of a gift of $50,000 
Offer to from Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
Oakland for her library. The offer is 


accompanied by the usual 
Carnegie condition: that a fund be provid- 
ed by taxation for the continuation of the 
library in perpetuity. As Oakland is al- 
ready committed to the socialistic principle 
of taxing all of its ratepayers to provide 
gratuitous reading for some of them. it is 
probable that Mr. Carnegie’s offer will be 
accepted. This we regret. 

The majority of people are indisposed to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. To most it 
will seem as if Oakland were making a 
clear gain of $50,000 by the acceptance of 
Mr. Carnegie’s offer, conditions and all. 
The OVERLAND dissents from this view. It 
is no clear gain to enter into a bargain by 
which unborn generations are to be bcuud 
to support a Carnegie library by general 
taxation. I urther, it is by no means certain 
that posterity will consent to be so bound. 
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That a few of us have the right to tax all 
of us in order that some of us may have free 
reading, is a proposition which may not be 
as acceptable to the next generation as it 
is to ourselves. Even we should find fault 
with a system under which taxpayers were 
compulsorily made to provide free clothes, 
free dinner, and free amusements for such 
members of the community as are either 
unwilling or unable to obtain these things 
for themselves; and the Carnegie library 
scheme differs from this only in regard to 
the character of the commodities supplied. 
It seems to us that a gift to be entirely ac- 
ceptable should be unconditioned. A free 
library should be a free library, not one 
supported by the compulsory contributions 
of citizens. Neither should an institution 
supported by the public funds be made to 
serve as the monument and glorification of 
an individual. The establishment of so- 
called free libraries has brought Mr. Car- 
negie much honor and gratitude; but in no 
case has this type of philanthropy so far 
forgotten itself as to omit the condition that 
such institutions be supported for all time 
by the forced contributions of taxpayers. 
We object to this condition. No man, no 
group of men, ought to expect the people 
forever to tax themselves to buy books, 
magazines, and newspapers for the delecta- 
tion of those who are averse from any cause 
whatsoever to buying these things for them- 
selves. On the broad ground of individual 
liberty—on the just and lofty principle that 
every man has a right to his property with- 
out any forcible deduction from it for the 
gratification of other men’s literary tastes, 
we dissent from the Carnegie scheme. 

The value of public libraries is not in ques- 
tion, any more than is the moral influence 
of good feeding and healthy amusements. 
But if it were, there is nothing to be said 
for free books that could not be urged in 
favor of free beefsteaks or free overcoats. 
Becky Sharp has testified to the moral 
worth of a good dietary, and Carlyle has 
shown the elevating influence of good 
clothes. But these and many other good 
things gain in desirableness by the very 
efforts put forth by individuals to obtain 
them. Those who allow themselves to be 
fed and clothed out of the public funds are 
properly stigmatized as paupers. In prin- 


ciple, libraries of the Carnegie stamp are no 
different from other tax-supported “ char- 
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ities’; they are nothing but literary alms- 
houses. 

A further reason for not accepting the 
Carnegie gift is that Oakland does not need 
it. These twin cities of the Bay recently 
raised $60,000 for fireworks to celebrate the 
home-coming of our State volunteers. We 
are able to pay for our own libraries, and we 
have public-spirited men and women in our 
own community who can and do give large 


sums for public purposes, without methodi- 


cally and of malice aforethought surround- 
ing their benefactions by socialistic condi- 
tions. But these men and women will not 
contribute to a tax-supported institution; 
and if the great city of Oakland unwisely 
accepts the insignificant bribe held out to 
her to commit herself for all time to a prac- 
tical application of the socialistic doctrines 
of Mr. Carnegie, she will in the end lose a 
hundred times more than she will gain. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that there will be no 
haste to accept this $50,000. If the amount 
were ten times as great, it would not justify 
acceptance of the condition imposed. 


AT THE Old Curiosity Shop 

Annexation in Montgomery Street is a 
with a set of false teeth, with the 
Vengeance following label attached. 
Mr. Greenberg says the sol- 

dier told the story himself, when he sold the 


relic 
Dental Department of a prominent Filipino. 
Captured at the battle of Bilidad, May 21, 
1899, in the following manner:— 


Mr. Blank O. Filipino, a prominent Insur- 
gent, being captured by private Flynn, of Co. 
C, Fourth Artillery, was requested by the 
Jatter gentleman to fork over any loose valu- 
ables he might possess. He insisted that 
he had nothing of value to hand over. Pri 
vate Flynn, in order to satisfy himself of the 
truth of this assertion, “ went through” 
Sefior Filipino. Finding nothing, and think- 
ing that the Sefior might have some dia- 
monds or jewelry concealed in his mouth, he 
ordered that chasm to be opened. This is 
what he found there, and thought he would 
take something to remember the Sefior by, 
and as a souvenir of the occasion. 


THE current conception of 

Morality the morality of primitive 
of Primitive peoples is well set forth in 
Races the following extract from 
Mr. T. G. Wood's “ Natural 

History of Man.” “The savage,” he says, “is 
essentially cruel, not having the least regard 
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for the sufferings of others, and inflicting 
the most frightful tortures with calm enjoy- 
ment. As for morality, as we understand 
the word, the true savage has no conception 
of it. Honesty in its right sense is 
equally unknown, and so is truthfulness; a 
successful theft, and an undetected false- 
hood, being evidences of skill and ingenuity, 
and by no means a disgrace.’ This judg- 
ment is quoted with apparent approval by 
another ethnologist and traveler, the Rev. 
Duff MacDonald, in his work entitled *“ Afri- 
cana.” 

That there are some tribes of savages 
whose cruelty, dishonesty, and insincerity 
justify this wholesale condemnation is pain- 
fully obvious to readers of books of travel; 
but that all savages are, as implied, thus de- 
void of “ morality, as we understand ”’ it, is 
by no means true. Indeed the truthfulness, 
honesty, and kindliness of many primitive 
peoples compare very advantageously with 
the morality of modern civilized nations. 

The belief that civilization and morality 
advance pari passu is an error which is part- 
ly the result of a superficial observation of 
facts, and partly the result of the secondary 
meaning attached to such words as “ say- 
age” and “civilization.” ‘“ Savage,” now 
associated in meaning with ferocity and cru 
elty, originally meant nothing more than 
“ sylvan ’—appertaining to the woods; while 
* civilization,” now implying refinement of 
moral nature as well as accumulation of 
material weaitu, was at first but a distine- 
tive name for non-militancy—for the civil as 
distinct from the military. And so with 
“ barbarian,” which once meant nothing 
more than a foreigner,—a person who spoke 
an unintelligible language, and whom the 
Greeks mimicked by crying “ bar-bar.” That 
advanced political and social institutions, 
high art, and developed religion, do not of 
necessity include a high morality is shown 
by the Spartans, among whom successful 
theft, “ being an evidence of skill and inge- 
nuity,” was honored; only the clumsiness, 
resulting in detection, was punished and con- 
demned. And for examples of cruelty and 


untruthfulness among the civilized, there is 
no need to travel so far in space and time 
as to ancient Sparta. 

Positive evidence of the coexistence of 
low forms of life with high morality is af- 
forded by many tribes of the Indian hill dis- 
Among the wild jungles and deadly 


tricts. 
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swamps of Bengal, the lair of the tiger and 
the haunt of the elephant, is found a type of 
humanity, brutal in appearance, without 
religion, and almost without social union, 
whose morality is of the highest possible 
order. Here are the testimonies of travelers. 
The Santals are “the most truthful set of 
men I ever met” (Hunter, i. 219). “ Among 
the pure Santals crime and criminal officers 
are unknown;” and of the Hos, a tribe be- 
longing to the Santal group, Dalton (Eth- 
nology of Bengal) says, “a reflection on a 
man’s honesty or veracity may be sufficient 
to send him to self-destruction.” Another au- 
thority (Sherwill in Journals of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, xx, 554) says “they are in 
general an orderly race of people. Their 
rulers have little more to do than bear their 
honors and collect the rent.” Their hospital- 
ity too is marked. “In the southern country 
each house has its ‘ stranger’s seat’ outside 
the door, to which the traveler, whatever be 
his creed or color, is courteously invited as 
soon as he enters the village.” The Santal 
“never thinks of making money by a stran- 
ger, scrupulously avoidsall topics of business, 
and feels pained if payment is pressed upon 
him for the milk and fruits which his wife 
brings out” (Hunter) And of a kindred 
people, the Lepchas, the evidence is equally 
favorable. Described by Dr. Campbeil as 
“the most interesting and pleasing of all 
the tribes about Darjeeting.” ‘“ Wonderfully 
honest, theft being scarcely known among 
them,” “singularly forgiving of injuries,” 
*“ making mutual amends and concessions,” 
these “ fascinating savages’”’ furnish a com- 
plete refutation of the sweeping charge of 
cruelty, dishonesty, and deceit of primitive 
peoples. Dr. Hooker gives additional evi- 
dence of the high moral worth of these sav- 
ages. He says: “ A more interesting and at- 
tractive companion than the Lepcha I never 
lived with; cheerful, kind, and patient 
rude, but not savage; ignorant, and yet in- 
telligent.” On one occasion an instrument 
intrusted to a Lepcha’s care, was forgotten 
on the march and left behind. The poor fel- 
low in great distress begged to be allowed 
to go back for it; and “ greatly against Dr. 
Hlooker’s wishes, he did so, and quite alone. 
The tract he had to travel over was across 
mountains sixteen thousand feet above the 
sea, quite uninhabited. There was no shelter 
at the spring, and the cold at night at the 
glacier was intense, for it was late 
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in October. We continued our journey,” 
says Campbell, “ and on the third day Chy- 
toong overtook us. He came into camp hold- 
ing up the thermometer in triumph, and 
looked delighted. His comrades crowded 
round to hear his story. He had reached 
the glacier in time enough to make diligent 
search, but it was fruitless. Alone, miles from 
any human being, in the dark, which Lep- 
chas dread of all things, and with a killing 
frost, he had no prospect but death before 
him. Fortunately there was a reservoir of 
hot water below the outlet of the spring; into 
this he crept, and in this (the whole body 
immersed) he passed the night. With day- 
light he renewed his search; this time with 
success.” “ This,” adds the doctor, “ will be 
accepted by everybody as an instance of the 
effect of a very strong sense of duty in this 
savage, as well as being illustrative of a 
strong attachment to his European master.” 
Briefly observing that in the same wild re- 
gions are the Bodo and Dhimals, who “ are 
honest and truthful in word and deed” and 
by whom “chastity is prized in man and 
woman, married and unmarried,’ (Hodgson,) 
the Veddahs of Ceylon may next be in- 
stanced as furnishing an example of the co- 
existence of advanced morality with rudi- 
mentary institutions. Wandering about the 
forests in pairs “like wild animals, without 
either home, laws, or religion,” (Baker,) the 
Veddahs present about as low a type of 
“ civilization ” as could well be found. Yet 
they are described as “ proverbially truthful 
and honest.” “Infidelity, whether in the 
husband or the wife, appears to be un- 
known” (Tennant), one of their sayings being 
“Death alone parts husband and wife” 
(Bailey). Pridham, struck with admiration 
for their character, exclaims, “What a lesson 
in gratitude and delicacy even a Veddah may 
teach.”” So sensitive are they on the subject 
of their matrimonial relations that, as Bailey 
relates, one of them drew his knife and 
was “with difficulty restrained from using 
it, at a remark made in jest which he consid- 
ered a reflection on the honor of their wo- 
men.” Far from being cruel, they are char- 
acterized by “‘ the gentleness of their dispo- 
sition; “grave crimes are rarely committed” 
by them; and they are “remarkably at- 
tached to their children and relatives.” An- 
other race occupying a low plane of 
industrial and social development, the Land 
Dyaks of Borneo, affords kindred evidence; 
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and in this case the high morality existing 
among the inland people, little in contact 
with strangers, is emphasized by contrast 
with the comparatively low morality of the 
Sea Dyaks, who, occupying the coastlands, 
have had much intercourse with Malays and 
huuropeans. Boyle says of the inland Dyaks 
“they are scrupulously honest;” “ Dyaks 
always speak the truth;” they “ have a pas- 
sionate love for children;”’ “‘ are manly, hos- 
pitable, honest, kindly and humane to a 
degree which well might shame ourselves;” 
“ adultery is a crime unknown and no (Land) 
Dyak ever recollected an instance of its oc- 
currence.” And finally “‘so hospitable are 
they to strangers that the Malays who trade 
with them are supplied freely with food.” 
And this same region affords numerous other 
examples. Raffles says that the Javans, 
“appear to be a generous and warm-hearted 
people. In their domestic relations they are 
kind, affectionate, gentle, and contented; in 
their public, they are obedient, honest, and 
faithful. In their intercourse with society, 
they display, in a high degree, the virtues of 
honesty, plain dealing, and candor.” And of 
the inhabitants of Sumatra Marsden says 
they are “strictly honest in their dealings 
with each other;” “ mild, peaceable, and for- 
bearing;” ‘“‘temperate and sober, being 
equally abstemious in meat and drink.”’ And 
lastly, “chastity prevails more, perhaps, 
among these than any other people.” Kolff 
has given like evidence of the Arru Island- 
ers, who “ live in peace and brotherly love,” 
the rich spending their wealth in alleviating 
the sufferings of their poorer brethren, and 
among whom theft, lying, and crimes gen 
erally are unknown. Of the inhabitants of 
New Guinea, Macegillivray says “in their 
bargaining the natives have generally been 
very honest, far more so than our own peo- 
ple;” and Karl relates that among these 
people “ thieves are killed.” 

Were further evidence required, examples 
of primitive honesty and truthfulness might 
be quoted from several other islands in the 
Pacific, from Yeso, the north island of Japan, 
from Malacca, from inland Burmah, from 
Siberia, from Alaska, and from North and 
South America. Some of these examples, us 
that of the Ainos of Yeso and the Burmesc, 
would present pictures of primitive inuo- 
cence, unmarred by any blot of wrong. So 
free from wrong-doing are some of these 
peoples that it would seem as though tlie 
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primitive Eden still lingered in the fast- 
nesses of their mountains or the wilds of 
their jungles. It is sad to be obliged to add 
that this savage purity—using “savage” in 
its original sense of “ sylvan ’’—is fast being 
blurred by the rough hane of “ civilizing” 
pioneers. Wherever the white trader ap- 
pears, the charm of native innocence passes 
away: the knowledge of good and evil 
which he brings forever shuts from the 
tempted Adam, the garden of Eden. A typi- 
cal illustration is afforded by Java. The 
natives of those parts which have not been 
much visited by Europeans “are much su- 
perior in point of morality to the natives of 
the Northeast,” whose intercourse with Buro- 
peans has been greater (Earl). Other ex- 
amples are furnished by New Guinea (see 
Ll)’ Albertis); by Borneo; and by numerous 
islands in the Pacific, as shown in Wood's 
Cruise.” 

The reader may be tempted to ask: 
“ Whence arise the great differences in the 
moral condition of savage peoples? Why are 
some so good, and others so bad?’ The ques- 
tion is a difficult one, but an approximate 
answer is not impossible. If we examine the 
physical surroundings of the tribes wuose 
morality is high, it will generally be seen 
that they are such as preclude invasion - 
either by interposing mountains and forests 
difficult of passage, or else being sterile, are 
little tempting to invaders. Thus the hill 
tribes of India inhabit inaccessible moun 
tains and unhealthy jungles. The Veddahs 
have ever lived in impenetrable forests. 
Islands are not invaded with the same ease 
as are lands without a “silver streak;’’ as 
witness the islands of Britain, which were 
spared the overrunnings of hordes of Goths, 
Huns, Tartars, to which the continent of 
Europe was subjected; and was also saved 
the constant invasions from nations whic. 
settling on the continent in contiguous posi- 
tions, were ever overlapping, now on this 
side and now on that. Physical conditions 
then, opposing invasion, favor the growth of 
those ideas of personal and property rights 
which, under conditions of war, are sup- 
pressed. A community addicted to war with 
adjacent communities cannot well be ex- 
pected to cultivate within itself virtues, 
while on other communities it is practicing 
their corresponding vices. As the state of 
Sparta did not hesitate to steal the land, 
property and subjects of other Greek states, 


so the individual Spartan had no compunce- 
tion in taking the belongings of other indi- 
viduals in his own State. And though the 
moral condition of tribes depends greatly on 
their peaceful or warlike relations with sur- 
rounding peoples, it does not entirely so 
depend. Much will be contingent on the origi- 
nal natures of the individuals of which the 
groups are composed; while other modifica- 
tions will result from the characters of their 
leaders and rulers. But the most important 
factor is that stated: inter-tribal immorality 
mainly results from extra-tribal immorality — 
from war; and in the early stages of social 
growth peace means a rapid development of 
the moral feelings. 


WITH the close of summer, 
A Summer Havana can draw a long 
Without sigh of relief. For once in 
her history she has passed 
Yellow Fever through the hot months with- 
out an epidemic of yellow fever; the result 
of course, of the American occupation. Seri- 
ously considered, this deliverance of Cuba 
from the frightful plague, and the removal 
from the ports of our country of this peren- 
nial menace is in itself sufficient justifica- 
tion for our interference with Spanish rule 
in the island. Havana has always been 
known as the citadel of yellow fever, and if 
-—as no doubt will be the case—the improved 
sanitation makes the disease as foreign to 
the city as to some of our own Southern 
cities, one great step toward ridding the 
world of the fever has been taken. Another 
notable step, taken during the same suin- 
mer, is that toward the discovery of a toxine 
for fortifying the human body against yel- 
low fever, and the actual curing of one case 
with serum. The cure, the prevention, and 
the extermination of the plague! It is in 
deed a record summer! 


IT HAS long been said that 

A New Use corporations have no souls 
for Golden to be saved nor bédies to be 
Gate Park kicked. Yet the public press 
is occasionally able to admin- 

ister a form of chastisement which, if not 
strictly corporeal, is yet productive of con- 
siderable squirming in the parts punished. 
An example of the amazing effrontery of a 
local corporation has just come to the know!l- 
edge of the OVERLAND. As is well known 
on the Coast, Mr. A. B. Bowers is the inven- 
tor of a system of hydraulic dredging, under 
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which work is done at less than half the 
former cost and with enormous increase 
of efficiency. Under the old system of dredg- 
ing it was a good day’s work for a machine 
to remove fifteen hundred cubic yards; Mr. 
Bowers’ dredges have repeatedly done ten 
times as much in a day. Of course such an 
industrial revolution as this met with the 
usual difficulties. Infringements had to be 
fought in the courts, and as fast as one vic- 
tory was won, another legal battle was com- 
menced either in another State or in a higher 
court, so that the energies of the inventor 
have been absorbed for the last ten years in 
litigation. Mr. Bowers has spent over twuv 
hundred thousand dollars, in twenty-eight 
suits, in the effort to protect his own prop- 
erty. It is noteworthy that his principal an- 
tagonists are his own townsmen, who, 
enjoined in one State after another from 
using the Bowers patents, have formed com- 
pany after company in State after State, 
for the sole purpose of prolonging the fight 
until the lapse of the patents shall make it 
unnecessary to pay royalties. Mr. Bowers’ 
last victory is one which for the first time 
gives him the power to stop infringing 
machines, even if engaged in Government 
work. And now comes the enemy with a flag 
of truce. And what is it, think you? An 
offer of legitimate royalties, and the pay- 
ment of -damages for past infringements? 
By no means. ‘“ You will never make any 
money fighting us, Mr. Bowers,” says the 
soulless corporation; “ let us give you honor, 
then. If you will let us use your patents as 
we please, we will erect a bronze statue to 
you in Golden Gate Park, and posterity shall 
see how great you are.” This sounds like 
fiction; but it is a cold-blooded fact. And 
knowing as we do how powerful the corpo- 
rations of San Francisco are, we should not 
be surprised if, in the future, we should see 
rows of citizens in bronze bordering the 
main avenues of the Park, in testimony of 
the corporations’ gratitude for favors re- 
ceived. 


Concerning IN VIEW of the lofty spirit 
the Case displayed by the American 
é people in regard to the Drey- 

of Captain fus verdict, 1. is pertinent 
Carter for us to take a “look at 
home.” The following quotation is from an 
article on the case of Captain Carter, just 
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published in the Engineering News—the case 
to which reference had been made in this 
department before the OVERLAND had secn 
a copy of the article from which the quota- 
tion is made:— 


Practically all our readers, we presume, 
have become more or less familiar through 
the newspapers with the circumstances at- 
tending the charges against and court-mar- 
tial of Captain Obertun M. Carter, Corps of 
Engineers, U. 8S. A. Thus far nothing con- 
cerning this case has appeared in this jour- 
val. At the outset it seemed to us that in a 
inatter of such exceeding gravity, it was best 
to await the result of the judicial investiga- 
tion before giving space in these columns 
to accusations against a man who was at the 
least to be deemed innocent until proved 
guilty. We may say frankly, too, that when 
the charges were first made public, the edi- 
tors of this journal were loath to give them 
the slightest credence. That an ofticer of the 
Corps of Engineers of Captain Carter’s hon- 
orable record and high professional standing 
could be guilty of anything worse than pos- 
sibly some technical irregularities in con- 
nection with the records and red tape, in con- 
nection with the work under his charge, 
seemed to us well-nigh unbelievable. 

It is now just two years since these 
charges were first made known to the public. 
As our readers will remember, they followed 
close upon the appointment of Captain 
Carter as a member of the old Walker Nica- 
ragua Canal Commission. The condition of 
things on Captain Carter’s work at Savan- 
nah was reported to the Chief of Engineers 
on August 14, 1897, by Captain Cassius E. 
Gillette, who succeeded Captain Carter in 
charge of the Savannah office; and on Sep- 
tember 13th a board of engineer officers, 
Colonels Gillespie and Raymond and Major 
Adams, was convened at Savannah to exam- 
ine the works there and investigate the 
charges which had been preferred. The 
investigation of these officers was most thor- 
ough. Over a month was spent in the ex- 
amination of witnesses, of the various 
papers and documents bearing on the case, 
and of the works themselves. The report of 
this board was such that Captain Carter 
was placed under arrest and a court-martial 
was ordered, and began its session at 
Savannah on January 12, 1898. 

Particular care was taken in the selection 
of the officers for this court-martial; the 
Judge-Advocate, Colonel Thos. F. Barr, has 
been in the service for thirty-four years, and 
is a lawyer of eminence and marked ability. 
The President of the court-martial was Gen- 
eral E. 8S. Otis, now at the head of the United 
States forces in the Philippines. General 
Otis was educated as a lawyer and, not. 
withstanding some of the calumnies circu. 
lated concerning him in connection with his 
present responsibilities, is well known to be 
one of the most able and capable officers in 
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the army. The Corps of Engineers was rep- 
resented by Colonel S. M. Mansfield and 


_ Major Wm. Stanton. 


The main charge upon which the court- 
martial was held was that Captain Carter 
had entered into a conspiracy with members 
of the Atlantic Contracting Company, which 
had large contracts for jetty-work, etc., on 
the Savannah River and in Cumberland 
Sound, by which he was given a share in 
the profits of these contracts, in considera- 
tion of his aid in securing the contracts to 
this company at a high figure and in permit- 
ting them to do such inferior work that their 
profits were exorbitant. The total amount of 
the fraudulent claims which were allowed 
and paid by the Government through Cap- 
tain Carter’s unfaithfulness was set at about 
$2,500,000. 

This court-martial continued from January 
12 to April 30, 1898, finally adjourning 
just at the outbreak of the Spanish war. In 
the length of its proceedings, it far out- 
ranked any other court-martial ever held ip 
the United States. The whole record of Cap- 
tain Carter’s work at Savannah was gone 
over in the most painstaking manner by the 
prosecution; and the defense, conducted by 
four of the ablest attorneys in the country, 
presented its side in equal detail. 

The report of the court-martial was for- 
warded to Washington on April 30, 1898, aud 
while no formal statement of its contents 
has ever been made public, it has become 
known that Captain Carter was found guilty 
on practically all the counts, was sentenced 
to dismissal from the army, a fine of $10,000, 
a term of five years in the penitentiary, and 
to have his disgrace and the circumstances 
of his crime publicly advertised in the news- 
papers at his home, while all officers of the 
army are to be forbidden to speak to him. 

The record of this court-martial contained 
over 5,300 pages, or nearly 2,000,000 words; 
it was made up in,20 volumes of about 260 
pages each, and besides this there were over 
550 separate exhibits. It was, as the law re- 
quires, referred to the Judge-Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army for review, and he prompt- 
ly transmitted it to the President with his 
approval of the findings. [Irom here on the 
case begins to drag. Secretary Alger kept 
it pigeon-holed for some months. The papers 
were for a long time in the custody of the 
attorneys for Captain Carter. When they 
finally reached the President he asked ex- 
Senator Edmunds to review the case and 
give him an opinion upon it. This was done 
-——at an expense of $5,000—and then the pa- 
pers went to Attorney-General Griggs, in 
whose possession they still remain. He has 
recently announced that he is now waiting 
for Wayne MacVeagh, one of the attorneys 
for Captain Carter, to return from a Euro- 
pean tour and make an oral plea before him. 

It may be remarked, parenthetically, that 
Mr. MacVeagh has already submitted, ac 


cording to reports, three different formal 
briefs in this case before the President and 
the Attorney-General. When he returns and 
makes his oral plea—it will then be seen 
what further pretexts for delay may be 
found. 

We have closely followed the course of 
this remarkable case from the outset. As 
stated near tue beginning of this article, we 
earnestly hoped and confidently expected 
that Captain Carter would succeed in wholly 
exonerating himself from the charges against 
him. He has not done so, however, and from 
all the study we have given to the evidence, 
we see no reason whatever to question the 
correctness and justice of the court-martial’s 
decision. 


IN THE pretty poem, “ As 

You Came Thro’ the Wood,” 

A ; published in the August 

Correction umber of the OVERLAND, 

page 111, the types were re- 

sponsible for one of those racking blunders 

that send a pang through an author's heart. 

The error was in the sixth line of the last 
stanza. 

The poem is here reproduced in its correct 
form :— 


AS YOU CAME THRO’ THE WOOD. 


As you came thro’ the wood, my lord, 
(Oh, idle day o’' June! ), 

Yours was a careless mood, my lord, 
And merry was your tune. 

The sun on spur and snatile play’d, 

Your black horse ling’ring in the shade, 

You caught my furtive glance and stay’d, 
(Oh, reckless day o° June! ). 


You spoke me very fair, my lord, 
(Ah, me, the skies were blue! ) 

For me strange worlds were there, my lord, 
And pleasant sport for you. 

Love’s eagerness brooks no denay, 

Light love, that tarries but a day, 

At set of sun you rode away, 
And gaily call’d adieu. 


When Autumn glories fill the land, 

(Paid promiseé of Spring), 
I meet you here with gracious hand, 

But you stand wondering! 
Tho’ I’ll not go your way again, 
Here ’s thanks for sadder heart and mien, 
My lord, ’tis earnest for my pain 

Amid the woods o’ Spring. 

Elsie Stewart. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Great American Novel 

BY the side of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘** Hugh 
Wynne” and Thackeray’s “ Virginians,” the 
romance of Richard Carvel: must take its 
place. The young author, Winston Churchill, 
made a hit last year with “‘ The Celebrity; ” 
but clever as this book is, it will not compare 
with his later romance of Maryland. He 
could not have chosen a more picturesque 
setting for his brilliant novel than Old An- 
napolis, which is still beautiful in decay; 
nor could greater harmony exist between the 
characters of a story and their environment 
than is here presented in this picture of co 
lonial life in Maryland. 

The story has a value besides that which 
is due to its high literary quality; it repeats 
with frequency and emphasizesa truth which 
is too often overlooked in histories of the 
American Revolution, namely, that it was 
a king’s and not a people’s folly which 
brought about the rupture and final separa- 
tion of the colonies and the motherland. 
Ahd in giving prominence to this fact, Mr. 
Churchill is giving material aid to the praise- 
worthy movement for a better understand- 
ing with the parent stem of our race. His 
book is, therefore, doubly welcome: it has 
distinct literary merit, and a true historic 
value. It is a mauer for congratulation 
that these qualities have given it wide popu- 
larity. 


The Story of the British Race’ 

APPLETONS have started a new series of 
books under the suggestive title “ Library of 
Useful Stories.” The first of these is John 
Munroe’s Story of the British Race—small 
but valuable. There are chapters on “ The 
European Race,” “ The Pioneers of Britain,” 
“The English and Welsh,” * The Scotch,” 
“ The Irish,” “* The Celtic Fringe,” ‘* The Cel- 
tic Renaissance,” etc., and five maps. Tie 
book is unpretentious, and will receive at- 
tention where a larger and more technical 
volume would be laid aside. 


1 Richard Carvei. By Winstan Churchill, 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

2 The Story of the British Race. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 


New 


The Garden of Roses’ 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s version of Shaikh 
Sa’di’s Gulistan, or Rose Garden, just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, will add 
greatly to our knowledge of Persian thought 
and poetry. Following Omar by a century 
or more, the Gulistan has remained unknown 
to all but the cultured few a generation after 
the Rubaiyat became a household word. 
But while from its age and birth-place the 
Gulistan will be ever linked in thought with 
Omar’s matchless poem, there is little else 
to suggest a kinship. 

The Gulistan consists of eight chapters in 
prose and verse, full of moralizings on kings, 
darweeshes, the excellency of moderation, 
the benefits of taciturnity, and such things. 
With these, jests, anecdotes, and maxims are 
freely interspersed, the whole forming a 
very entertaining and not over-grave pro- 


duction. The following extracts give a fair 
idea of the style and character of the 
work :— 


The Lord of many lands hath all wants fed, 

The Darweesh ofttimes lacks a crust of 
bread; 

Yet both at hour of death will bear away 

Only a winding-sheet to house of clay; 

Ah! at that time, for beggar and for king, 

Light loads pack easiest,for far journeying. 


In outward garb the Darweesh goes ragged 
and with a shaven pate, but the truth dweils 
living in his heart, and his sensual self hath 
been vanquished. 


He waiteth not at Accusation’s door, 

And being injured injureth none the more; 
If from the Hill of Fate a rock roll down, 
The man of faith sits where he sate before. 


Never did I complain of the chances of for- 
tune, nor make a wry face at the resolution 
of fate, but once, when I was brought to 
the pass of going barefooted, and had no- 
thing with which to buy shoes. Just then I 
entered the mosque at Kusa with a heavy 
heart, and there I observed a person who 
had no feet at all. At this I offered up praise 
and thanks to the Almighty God, and gladly 
submitted to this accident of being shoeless. 
Being “the Kose-Garden of Shaikh 


Translated in prose and verse by Sir Edwin 
$1.00. 


3 The Gulistan. 
Sa’di. 
Arnold. Ha per & Brothers. 


To one well fed a roasted chicken means 
Less than a plate of common kitchen greens; 
But unto him that hath no food to eat, 

A cabbage, like a roasted fowl, seems sweet. 


Another unpleasantly voiced person was 
reciting the Koran aloud, when a lord of 
hearts passed by and inquired of him: “ How 
much is thy monthly allowance?” “ Heech! 
Nothing!” quoth he. Said the holy man: 
“Why, then, dost thou take all this zahmat 
on thyself?” “I read,” he replied, *“ for the 
love of God!” Rejoined the other: “ For the 
love of God read no more!” 


The Martyrdom of an Empress’ 

A PATHETIC and apparently authentic 
story of the life of the late Empress of Aus- 
tria has just been published by Harper & 
Brothers. It is the work of an unnamed 
woman who was the friend and companion 
of the unhappy empress, whose life was so 
misunderstood; and here the reasons for the 
misunderstanding are set forth with a can- 
dor that carries conviction. The most beauti- 
ful princess of her day, married for love, 
raised to the highest social position in Eu- 
rope, and blessed with bright and affection- 
ate children, her life seemed made only for 
happiness; yet every element in her life for 
which she was envied, turned to her sorrow, 
until the climax of her misfortunes was 
reached in the assassin’s knife. The book is 
full of interest,—far more so than any novel, 
because the heroine was known to all of us 
and was but lately removed from among us. 


Dross” 

HENRY SEATON MERRIMAN’S new 
novel Dross affords an example of perfect 
construction, presenting dramatic, and even 
tragic situations without revolting details, 
humor, intrigue, and careful character- 
sketches, all welded into a work of art such 
as the modern story-teller rarely achieves. 
The strong, self-contained character of the 
narrator is, in a measure, responsible for the 
sympathetic spirit which invests the reader 
with the opening pages, and remains with 
him until the last. The story carries one 
through the siege of Paris, and deftly lifts 
the curtain of many a thrilling scene, carry- 
ing the reader’s interest to the closing pages, 
where an unexpected denouement leaves him 


‘The Martyrdom of an Empress. 8vo, cloth. Ilus- 
trated. Harper & Brothers. 


2 Dross By Henry Seaton Merriman. Chicago: Her- 
bert 8. Stone & Co 
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excited after the book is closed. It is one 
of Mr. Merriman’s happiest efforts, and that 
is saying much in its praise. 


The Heart of a Boy’ 


MESSRS. LAIKD & LEE have just pub- 
lished a handsome edition of Edmondo de 
Amicis’ famous Cuore—translated from 
224th Italian edition, with thirty-two full- 
page half-tone engravings and numerous 
text illustrations. It is a beautiful book, and 
certain to be a favorite during the holidays. 


The Daughters of Babylon’ 

WILSON BARRETT and Robert Hichens 
have jointly produced a story of the captiv- 
ity of the Israelites in Babylon under the 
above title, which is full of thrilling interest. 
Indeed, so dramatic are some of the situa 
tions that one is forced to the belief that the 
famous actor whose name is on the title 
page primarily intended the story for theat 
rical representation. The descriptions of 
Babylon are full of life and apparent truth, 
and the exquisite drawings add to the real- 
ism of this picture of an ancient civilization. 


Who’s Who in America’ 


A MORE useful book of reference could 
not be devised than this biographical diction- 
ary of living men and women of America. 
Over eight thousand names are included; 
the important events in each life being 
briefly stated, with full particulars in every 
case of birth, residence, and education. The 
value of the work is indicated by the sudden 
popularity which it has attained. 


The Sunken Bell’ 

MR. MELTZER has given the world a 
treat in his translation of Gerhart Haupt- 
man’s fairy play The Sunken Bell. There is 
probably no one in America who could have 
made so satisfactory a translation; certain- 
ly, no one who could make a better. Mr. 
Meltzer is peculiarly fitted for the task he 
undertook, if a work in which pleasure 
hounds along every line can be called a task. 


3 The Heart ofa Boy. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1899. 


4 The Daughters of Babylon. By Wilson Barrett and 
Rob rt Hichens. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

5 Who’s Whoin America. Chicago: A. N. Marquis 
& Co. $2.75. 

6 The Sunken Bell: A Fairy Play in Five Acts. By 
Gerhart Hauptman. Freely rendered into Englixh 
ae ps Charles Henry Meltzer. New York: R. H. 

ussell. 


